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TO  THE 


S I i?, 

Beg  leave,  with  the 
profoundeft  humility, 
to  dedicate  the  fol- 
lowing treatifetoyour 
Majeftyy  the  patron  of  truth 
A 2 and 


Dedication. 

and  juftice,  and  friend  to  the 
common  intereft  of  mankind, 
more  particularly  to  that  of  your 
Majefty* s iubieCts  : In  which 
your  royal  character  fhines  with 
the  brighteft  luftre. 

It  contains  rational  and  plain 
rules  for  eftimating  the  value  of 
Diamonds  and  Pearls  under  all 
circumftances,  and  for  manufac- 
turing Diamonds  to  the  greateft 
perfection  : Both  which  have 
hitherto  been  but  very  imper- 
fectly underftood.  From  hence, 
all  property  of  this  kind  has 
been  expofed  to  the  greateft 

injury. 


Dedication. 
injury,  by  being  fubje£t  to  a 
capricious  and  indeterminate  va- 
luation y and  the  fuperlative 
beauty  of  Diamonds  has  been 
much  debafed. 

To  countenance  a work  cal- 
culated to  promote  a general  be- 
nefit, it  is  humbly  apprehended, 
will  not  be  deemed  unworthy 
the  condefcenfion  of  a Crowned 
Heady  as  thefe  Jewels  conftitute 
fo  large  a part  of  publick  wealthy 
and,  as  they  are,  and  have 
been  in  paft  ages,  the  chief  or- 
naments of  great  and  diftin- 
guilhed  perfonages,  in  moil 
parts  of  the  world. 
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Dedication. 


That  the  fupreme  Difpofer 
of  all  things  may  long  preferve 
your  Majefty , the  guardian  of 
the  commerce  and  properties 
of  thefe  your  kingdoms,  and 
that  you  may  continue  to  reign 
in  the  hearts  of  a grateful  and 
loyal  people,  is  the  fervent 
prayer  of. 


May  it  pleafe  your  Majefty, 

Tour  Majefty’i  mojl  dutiful , 

And  mofl  faithful  Subject* 


David  Jeffries. 


✓ 

T O T H E 

READER. 

S the  following  'Treatlfe  Is  cal- 
culated to  inform  the  world 
concerning  the  value  of  Dia~ 
monds  and  Pearls ; the  weights  made 
ufe  of  relative  thereto , are  here  pre- 
vioufy  explained , as  the  knowledge  of 
them  will  be  found  neceffary  to  the  Pub- 
lick.  ’They  agree  the  nearefl  to  Troy- 
weight  of  any  other , and  are  common- 
ly called  carat  weights  ; 150  carats 

make  about  an  ounce  of  that  weight . 
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ii  To  the  READER. 

Carats  are  divided  into  halves , quar- 
ters, or  grains',  eighths, fixteenths,  and 
thirty-two  parts. 

! The  draughts  of  the  fixes  of  Brilliant 
and  Rofe  Diamonds,  exhibited  in  the 
plates , are  tefts  to  prove  the  truth  and 
defeEls  of  the  manufaElure  of  any  Dia- 
mond, and  will  be  found  as  neceffary  as 
fcales  and  weights,  in  attaining  to  a 
right  judgment  of  their  value . To 
make  the  truth  of  this  ajfertion  appear 
more  evident,  it  is  here  to  be  obferved ; 
Firft,  That  either  a Brilliant  or  Rofe 
Diamond  may  be  wrought  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  contain  one- fourth,  or 
even  one- third,  more  weight  than  it 
ought  to  have,  which  necejfarily  injures 
the  beauty  of  its  form , and  likewife  in- 
jures its  true  fpirit  and  lufre ; and. 


Ill 


To  the  READER. 

if  that  over-weight  he  injudicioujly  va- 
lued, together  with  its  due  weight , the 
price  will  be  thereby  greatly  heightened 
above  its  juft  value,  more  efpecially  in 
large  Diamonds.  All  which  over- 
weighted Stones  will  eafily  be  difcover- 
ed  by  the  Jizes  exhibited  in  the  plates, 
which  exaSlly  fhew  the  true  expanjion 
of  well  wrought  Diamonds. 

Secondly,  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  Jizes  before  referred  to  will  dif- 
cover  if  any  Stones  do  not  carry  their 
true  fubjlance.  An  important  circum- 
Jlance  to  be  regarded,  inafmuch  as  any 
degree  of  want  thereof,  necejfarily  lef- 
fens  the  fpirit  and  lujlre  they  would 
otherwife  be  poffejfed  of  In  both  cafes , 
direElions  are  given  in  the  treatife, 
in  what  manner  every  fuch  Stone  is 


IV 


To  the  READER. 

to  be  valued,  as  well  as  all  other  well 
proportioned  ones,  according  to  their 
water , and  feveral  degrees  of  per- 
fection, or  imperfeElion,  of  what  fze 
or  weight  foever. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


^ H E price  of  this  book , I hope , 
will  not  be  thought  too  large, 
when  the  following  matters  are  taken 
into  confderation. 


Firft,  That  of  its  being  calculated 
to  fettle  the  value  of  Diamonds  and 
Pearls,  on  a rational  andfrm  bafs , a 
circumflance  of  no  fmall  concern , inaf- 
much  as  their  worth  has  hitherto  been 
rated  by  fancy  and  caprice , which  has 
frequently 


To  the  R E A D E R.  v 

frequently  proved  very  injurious  even 
to  traders  in  them , as  well  as  to  others 
who  have  bought  them  for  their  ufe. 

Next,  As  the  fubjeSl  concerns  only 
perfons  of  rank  and fortune , and  thofe 
of  the  trade  for  whofe  ufe  the  book  is 
principally  defegned , the  fale  of  it  is 
not  like  to  be  very  large.  To  this  may 
be  added , that  what  it  contains  is  the 
produSl  of  many  years  fludy,  and  diffi- 
cult labour  of  various  kinds , attended 
with  an  expence  much  beyond  what  can 
readily  be  imagined. 

And  here  I fhall take  leave  to  obferve , 
that  inafmuch  as  the  Tables  of  the  prices 
of  Diamonds  and  Pearls  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofes  in  attaining  to  the  know • 
ledge  of  the  value  of  thefe  Jewels,  as 
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To  the  READER. 

fcales  and  weights , they  may  be  confi- 
dered  in  the  fame  light  ; and  that 
the  Diamond  Jizes  may  be  depended  on 
for  their  truth,  they  are  all  engraved  by 
myfelf,  not  daring  to  trujl  that  per- 
formance to  any  one  elfe  ; which  is  like- 
wife  the  cafe  in  refpeEl  to  fome  other 
things , that  I fhall  not  here  particu- 
larize ; all  which  have  ingroffed  my 
thoughts  and  time  to  the  negleB  of  my 
private  concerns ; by  that  means  I have 
greatly  injured  a fortune  ( not  got  by 
trade ) that  put  me  above  entering  on 
this  work  with  any  meats  lucrative 
views ; and  leaf  of  all  that  of  pub- 
lifhing  for  the  fake  of  the  profit  that 
might  arife  therefrom.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  former  circumfiances  enabled, 
and  my  inclinations  led  me  to  engage  in 
this  attempt,  in  order  to  ferve  the  pub- 
lick. 


To  the  READER.  vii 

lid,  and  the  Jewel  trade.  And  to  my 
great  fatisfaSlion,  I find  the  principles 
of  the  book  begin  already  to  operate ; 
from  whence  it  may  be  prefutned  they 
‘ will  more  and  more,  and  that  the 
world  will  experience  their  utility. 
That  this  was  my  original  motive  is  a 
faEl  well  known  to  Jo?ne  ; and  that  1 
formerly  intended  to  have  publijhed  the 
matters  contained  in  this  treatife , 
without  having  any  regard  to  the 
proft  arifing  thereby.  Thefe  circum- 
fances , doubtlefs,  will  have  their  due 
weight  in  accounting  for  the  price  of 
the  book. 

And  now  I think  it  my  duty  to  menti- 
on, that  whatever  knowledge  I may  have 
acquired  by  applying  my  thoughts  and 
time  this  way,  I f hall  endeavour  faith- 

full.y 


viii  To  the  READER. 
fully  to  employ  in  any  bufmefs  that  I 
may  be  honoured  with  in  the  Jewel- 
ling trade.  "This  I have  not  fpoke 
of  in  my  former  Edition , nor  Jhould 
I now , if  I were  not  countenan- 
ced in  fo  doing  by  fome  perfons  of 
rank,  and  many  of  my  particular 
friends , both  which  have  of  late  fa- 
voured me  that  way  : And  this  leads 
me  to  hope  for  an  increafe  thereof 
which  I fatter  myfelf  will  not  be  found 
dif advantageous  to  any  that  may  ess- 
gage  me  in  their  fervice.  In  faying 
this  I am  not  apprehenfve  of  having 
faid  too  much. 
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Jhz  Explanation  of  fome  technical 
T e r m s made  ufe  of  in  this  *Treatife , 
in  alphabetical  order. 

^'Tl  ^ H E Bezils  are  the  upper  fides  and  cor- 
JL  ners  of  the  Brilliant , lying  between  the 
edge  of  the  table  and  the  girdle. 

The  Collet  is  the  fmall  horizontal  plane,  or 
face,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Brilliant. 

The  Crown  is  the  upper  work  of  the  rofe, 
which  all  centers  in  the  point  at  the  top,  and 
is  bounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs. 

The  Facets  are  fmall  triangular  faces,  or 
planes,  both  in  Brillia?its  and  Rofes.  In  Bril- 
liants there  are  two  forts,  Jkew  or  /kill  facets, 
and  Jlar  facets.  Skill-facets  are  divided  into 
upper  and  under . Upper  Ikill-facets  are  wrought 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Bezil,  and  terminate 
in  the  girdle^  under  ikill-facets  are  wrought  on 
the  pavilions,  and  terminate  in  the  girdle  ; 
ftar-facets  are  wrought  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  bezil,  and  terminate  in  the  table. 
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An  Explanation,  &c. 

The  Girdle  is  the  line  which  encompaffes 
the  Stone,  parallel  to  the  horizon ; or,  which 
determines  the  greatell  horizontal  expanfion  of 
the  Stones. 

Lozenges  are  common  to  Brilliants  and 
Rofes . In  Brilliants  they  are  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  fkill  and  liar  facets  on  the  be- 
zil : In  Rofes,  by  the  meeting  of  the  facets  in 
the  horizontal  ribs  of  the  crown. 

Pavilions  are  the  under  fides  and  corners  of 
the  Brilliants,  and  lie  between  the  girdle  and 
the  collet. 

The  Ribs  are  the  lines,  or  ridges,  which 
diftinguilh  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work,  both 
of  Brilliants , and  Rofes. 

The  fable  is  the  large  horizontal  plane,  or 
face,  at  the  top  of  the  Brilliant . 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IAMONDS,  and  Pearls 
D being,  of  all  Jewels,  of  the 
1331  greated  importance  to  this, 


and  mod  nations  of  the  world,  judly 
demand  the  highed  regard  of  any 
inafmuch  as  they  conditute  the  larg- 
ed fhare  of  wealth  of  this  kind,  and 
are  the  chief  ornaments  of  great  and 
diftingn ifhed  perfonages : More  efpe- 
cially  Diamonds,  as  being  the  mod 
beautiful  and  valuable  of  all.  On 
which  account,  as  I have  been  above 

B thirty 
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thirty  years  a confiderable  trader  in 
them,  and  a manufacturer  of  Dia- 
monds, I have  ftudioufly  employed 
great  part  of  my  time  in  fearch  of  rules 
to  afcertain  the  value  of  both  under 
all  circumftances,  whatever  be  their 
weight  and  magnitude ; and  like  wife, 
for  manufacturing  Diamonds  to  the 
greateft  perfection.  And  apprehend- 
ing that  I have  fully  fucceeded  ; for 
the  promotion  of  the  commerce,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  publick,  I have 
exhibited,  in  this  treatife,  means  by 
which  the  inquifitive  may  attain  to  a 
right  knowledge  in  thefe  matters ; and 
more  efpecially  concerning  thofe  from 
one  carat  weight,  to  thofe  of  one 
hundred  carats. 

The  plates  of  the  fizes  of  Diamonds, 
and  the  tables  of  the  prizes  of  both, 
are  extended  no  farther  than  to  Dia- 
monds and  Pearls,  of  that  weight: 

They 
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They  might  be  carried  on  ad  infini- 
tum ; and  the  rule  of  valuing  will 
hold  good,  tho’  they  fhould  weigh 
as  much  as  Governor  Pitts  Diamond, 
purchafed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for 
the  prefent  French  King,  which  weighs 
136  carats  j,  or  as  three  others  mem- 
tioned  by  Monheur  ‘Tavernier , in  the 
fecond  part  of  his  voyages,  p.  148* 
Englijh  tranilation,  viz.  that  of  the 
Great  Duke  of  Tufcany , which  weighs 
139  carats  a,  or  that  in  a merchant’s 
hands,  which  weights  242  carats 
or  that  of  the  Great  Mogul,  which 
weighs  279  carats  ?t. 

If  what  is  contained  in  this  treatife 
be  found  true,  it  will  confute  the  no- 
tion, that  fome  Diamonds  and  Pearls 
are  ineftimable,  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  magnitude;  which,  to 
this  time,  prevails,  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  no  methods  can  be  found  to 
B 2 deter- 
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determine  their  value  ; and  will  like- 
wife  greatly  contribute  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  the  diamond  manufacture. 


Of  the  Production  of  Diamonds, 
and  the  Principle  of  valuing  them. 

THAT  rules  may  be  given  for 
the  juft  valuing  of  Diamonds 
according  to  their  increafe  in  fze  and 
weight , is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  from 
this  confederation ; that  nature  has 
produced  in  times  paft,  as  well  as  it 
does  at  prefent,  Diamonds  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  ; viz.  a vaft  number 
of  fmall  ones,  and  progreflively  a lefs 
number  of  larger ; and  that  they  pro- 
mifcuoufly  inherit  the  fame  properties, 
and  fhare  alike  of  perfection,  and 
imperfection.  This  therefore  is  a fuf- 

ficient 
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ficient  foundation  for  rules  to  be  given 
for  valuing  them  in  proportion  to 
their  fize  and  weight,  which  will  be 
found  hereafter  exhibited  ; and  if  the 
ufe  and  application  of  them  were  con- 
formable to  the  production  of  nature, 
the  rules  thus  founded,  and  prefcribed, 
would  never  be  interrupted  : And 
therefore,  if  the  humour  of  the  world 
demands,  at  any  time,  more  or  lefs  of 
any  particular  fizes  and  weights  than 
nature  provides,  the  price  obtruded 
thereby  mu  ft  be  reckoned  the  occa- 
fonal , and  not  the  juji  price,  and 
complied  with  as  fuch ; which  happens 
to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent,  by  the  extra- 
ordinary ufe  of  fmall  Diamonds  in  the 
decorations  now  fafhionable  in  jewel- 
ling. And  as  the  price  of  thefe  fmall 
Diamonds  will  always  fluctuate  by 
the  alterations  of  fafhions,  little  regard 
B ^ will 
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will  be  bad  in  this  treatife  to  any,  un- 
der the  weight  of  one  carat. 

It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the 
value  of  rough  Diamonds  from  two, 
to  three  carats,  and  alfo  of  polijhed 
Diamonds  from  one,  to  one  and  a 
half,  go  not  correfpond  with  the  rules 
hereafter  laid  down  ; the  price  at  pre- 
fent  being  lower  than  what  is  afferted 
by  the  rules ; which  is  acknowledged, 
and  will  remain  fo,  as  long  as  the  hu- 
mour prevails  of  fupplying  the  place 
of  Diamonds  of  that  weight,  by  mean- 
ly' fetting  fmall  Stones  in  a duller  in 
their  room,  for  the  fake  of  a fhowy 
and  flafhy  appearance,  at  a lefs  price 
than  Stones  of  thefe  lizes  would  ad- 
mit of ; by  which  means  thele  lizes 
are  lefs  ufed  than  formerly,  and  be- 
come cheaper  (the  produdion  of  na- 
ture being  always  the  fame)  and  from 
hence  they  are  depreciated  in  their  va- 
lue ; 
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lue ; fo  that  the  prefent  prices  oF 
thefe  ftzes  mu  ft  alfo  be  reckoned  the 
occaftonal,  and  not  the.  juft  price. 

The  rules  are,  neverthelefs,  juft, 
uniform,  and  confonant  to  nature; 
and  therefore  are  here  proper  to  be 
offered,  in  order  to  affift  in  coming 
at  the  true  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  Diamonds  of  a higher  worth,  than 
fuch  as  are  liable  to  be  affe&ed  in 
their  price  by  the  alteration  otfajhions 
in  jewelling. 

The  principle , or  rule  is,  that  the 
proportional  increafe,  or  value  of 
Diamonds,  is,  as  the  fquare  of  their 
1 weight , whether  rough  or  manu- 
factured. For  the  explanation  where- 
of, an  inftance  is  firft  given  in  rough 
Diamonds  ; on  which  account  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  lay  down  a general 
price,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  2 /.  per 
carat;  meaning,  the  whole  fpecies, 
B 4 good 


good  and  bad  blended  together, 
which  are  worthy  the  expence  of  ma- 
nufaCtury.  For  example,  fuppofethe 
value  of  a rough  Diamond  of  two 
carats,  at  the  rate  of  2 /.  per  carat, 
fhould  be  required  ; the  rule  is,  firft, 
to  multiply  2 by  2,  which  makes 
4,  the  fquare  of  its  weight  ; then, 
multiply  the  product  of  4 by  2 /,  the 
price  of  one  carat,  that  makes  8 /. 
which  is  the  true  value  of  a rough 
Diamond  of  2 carats. 

To  make  this  rule  applicable  to 
manufactured  Diamonds  it  will  be 
necelTary  to  afcertain  what  wafle.,  or 
lofs  of  weight,  will  be  fuftained  in 
manufacturing  them.  And  here  it 
may  be  advanced  as  a matter  of  faCt, 
that  half  the  weight  will  be  loft; 
confequently,  doubling  the  weight 
oi  any  manufactured  Diamond,  ren- 
ders the  rule  of  the  fame  ufe  to  ftiew 

their 
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their  value.  This  lofs  is  to  be  under-' 
itood  to  relate  to  the  general  manu- 
faCtury  of  Brilliant,  and  Role  Dia- 
monds in  the  mod:  perfect  manner. 
To  that  end,  rules  are  to  be  offered 
for  a general  practice  in  both  kinds  of 
manufactory  ; which,  if  conformed 
to,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  Diamonds 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  be  productive 
of  greater  perfection,  and  faving  of 
weight,  than  any  other  flandards  of 
practice. 


Of  BRILLIANT  DIAMONDS,  and 
the  Method  of  manufacturing 

them. 

RILLI  ANTS  are  firft  to  be 
a J confidered.  And  the  manufac- 
tory of  a fquare  one,  is  fixed  on  for 

the 
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the  fundamental,  and  governing  rule 
of  practice ; nature  for  the  moft  part 
directing  thereto,  as  it  produces  abun- 
dantly more  apparent  fix  pointed  Stones, 
than  Stones  of  any  other  form ; and 
becaufe  the  fame  depth,  or  fubftance, 
and  the  fame  manner  of  proportioning 
that  fubftance,  which  are  eflential  in 
rendering  a fquare  Brilliant  compleat, 
are  neceflary  in  rendering  a Brilliant 
of  any  other  fhape  compleat  j and 
more  fubftance,  or  any  other  manner 
of,  proportioning,  will  be  found  upon 
experience  prejudicial  to  the  beauty  of 
their  form,  and  the  true  dignity  of 
their  fpirit  and  luftre  ; compared  with 
iuch  as  are  made  conformable  to  the 
following  rules. 

The  form  of  a fix  pointed  rough 
Diamond  is  previoufty  to  be  de- 
fcribed  ; as  the  fhape  of  it  is  not  much 
known. 


It 
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It  is  a figure  compofed  of  two 
fquare  pyramids,  joined  at  their  bafes, 
and  which  form  an  out-line  of  a true 
fquare.  The  whole  figure  is  com- 
pofed of  eight  triangular  faces,  or 
planes ; four  above  the  bafe,  and  four 
below  it ; all  meeting  in  two  points, 
one  at  top,  the  other  at  bottom  ; ter- 
minating in  the  poles  of  the  axis,  or 
line  palling  through  the  centre  of  the 
Stone  from  top  to  bottom.  Some  Stones 
are  found  to  anfwer  this  figure  very 
nearly.  To  make  a compleat  fquare 
Brilliant  from  fuch  a Stone,  if  it  be 
not  exactly  true  by  nature,  it  mull  be 
made  fo  by  art. 

The  firfi:  thing  therefore  to  be  done, 
is  to  reduce  that  part,  reprefenting  the 
bafe  of  the  two  pyramids,  to  an  exadt 
fquare,  which  forms  what  is  called  the 
girdle  of  the  Stone  ; and  then,  work 
by  the  fquare  from  the  girdle,  which 

5 will 
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will  produce  the  two  points  of  the 
axis  ; and,  if  it  be  truly  executed, 
the  length  of  the  axis  from  point  to 
point,  will  be  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  fquare  from  fide  to  fide.  A 
draught  of  a fide  view  of  fuch  a Stone 
will  be  found  in  the  firfl  plate,  N°.  i. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to 
produce  the  'Table  and  Collet.  In  or- 
der to  which,  divide  the  block  into 
eighteen  parts  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
and  then  take  away  from  the  upper 
part  tV,  and  from  the  lower  part  TV. 
This  gives  the  upper  part,  or  table 
fide,  r\  above  the  girdle,  which  is 
t of  the  remaining  fubftance  ; and  the 
lower,  or  collet  fide,  T3T  or  | ; only  i 2 
of  the  original  1 8 parts  being  left  in 
depth.  And  thus  the  table  and  collet 
are  formed ; which  will  be  found  to 
bear  this  proportion  to  each  other, 
viz.  the  collet  will  be  one  fifth  of  the 

breadth 
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breadth  of  the  table.  In  this  date  it 
is  a compleat  fquare  table  JDianiond. 

Its  different  parts  are  denoted  by 
the  letters  a , b,  c,  d,  e. — a,  fhews  what 
is  ufually  called  the  table  of  the  Stone, 
which  is  an  horizontal  plane  at  the 
top  ; b,  the  upper  fides  or  bijils  ; c,  the 
girdle , which  fhews  its  expaniion  ; 
d , the  under  iides  or  pavilions  ; e , the 
collet , which  is  a finall  horizontal 
plane  at  the  bottom.  The  prick’d 
lines  above  the  table,  and  thofe  below 
the  collet,  fhevv  what  has  been  taken 
away.  A lide  view  of  one  will  be 
found  in  plate  I.  N°.  2. 

Note , This  fpecies  of  manufactory 
has  been  exhibited  time  out  of  mind  * 
and  the  Brilliant,  which  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  it,  has  been  introduced 
within  the  laft  century  ; as  will  appear 
to  thofe  who  fhall  give  themfelves  the 
trouble  of  an  enquiry.  But  this  not 
being  effential  to  the  prefent  under- 
taking, 
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taking,  (which  will  be  purfued  with 
the  utmoft  brevity)  an  hiftorical  ac- 
count of  thefe  matters  is  omitted. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  a fquare 
"Brilliant  ; and,  in  order  to  render 
it  a perfeSl  Brilliant , each  corner 
muft  befhortened  T’-th  part  of  its  diago- 
nal ; and  then  the  corner  ribs  of  the 
upper  lides  muft  be  flattened,  or  run 

towards  the  centre  of  the  table  * lefs 
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than  the  fldes ; and  the  lower  part, 
which  terminates  in  the  girdle,  muft  be 
i of  one  flde  of  the  girdle  ; and  each 
corner  rib  of  the  under  fldes,  muft  be 
flattened  at  the  top,  to  anfwer  the 
above  flattening  at  the  girdle ; and  at 
the  bottom  ~ of  each  flde  of  the 
collet.  A flde  view  of  one  will  be 
found  in  plate  I.  N°.  3. 

The  parts  of  the  fmall  work  which 
compleats  it  a Brilliant,  are  called  jlar 
and  skill  fajfets , and  are  of  a trian- 
gular 
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gular  fhape.  Thofe  which  join  to  the 
table  are  the  ftar  faffets,  thofe  which 
join  to  the  girdle  the  skill  faffets.  Both 
of  thefe  partake  equally  of  the  depth 
of  the  upper  {ides  from  the  table  to 
the  girdle,  and  meet  in  the  middle 
of  each  fide  of  the  table  and  girdle,  as 
alfo  at  the  corners;  and  thus  they 
produce  regular  Lozenges  on  the  four 
upper  fides  and  corners  of  the  ftone. 
The  triangular  faffets  on  the  under 
fides  joining  to  the  girdle,  mull  be 
half  as  deep  again  as  the  above  faffets, 
to  anfwer  to  the  collet  part ; that  is  to 
fay,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 
A draught  of  a Brilliant  rendered 
compleat,  will  be  found  in  plate  I. 
N°.  4. 

Under  the  before  - mentioned 
draughts,  are  reprefented  four  com- 
pleat Brilliants  in  an  horizontal  view, 
by  double  draughts,  weighing  36  ca- 
rats 
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irats  each.  N°.  5.  is  a fquares  N°.  6» 
around , N°.  7.  an  oval , N°.  8.  a 
drop.  The  left-hand  draughts  re- 
gard their  upper  parts,  and  thofe  on 
the  right  their  under  parts,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  divided  at  their  gir- 
dles. They  are  thus  Separately  repre- 
fented,  the  better  to  fhovv  their  whole 
work,  and  in  what  manner  it  fhould 
lie  ; and  likewife  their  fize,  or  expan- 
lion, and  the  iize  of  their  tables  and 
collets. 

*Noie,  Their  perpendicular  depths 
from  table  to  collet,  are  {hewn  by  the 
length  of  the  bars  placed  under  each 
double  draught.  Th toSlagon  in  the  mid- 
dleof  the  left-hand  draught  of  N°.  5.  is 
the  table,  which  is  an  horiontal  plane, 
or  face,  at  the  top,  and  is  denoted  by 
the  letter  a.  The  triangular  faffets 
adjoining  to  the  table  are  Jlar  fajfets, 
and  are  denoted  by  the  letter  b.  Thofe 

adjoining 
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adjoining  to  the  extream  part,  or  out- 
lines, are  skill  fajfets,  and  are  noted 
by  the  letter  c.  Thefe,  meeting  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  fides,  and  corners 
of  the  ftone,  form  figures  of  a lozenge 
fhape  round  the  upper  fides  and  cor- 
ners of  the  Stone,  and  are  denoted  by 
the  letter  d.  The  out-lines  of  this, 
and  that  of  the  right-hand  draught, 
are  the  girdle  of  the  Stone,  and  are  de- 
noted by  the  letter  e.  The  triangular 
faffets  adjoining  to  the  out-lines  of  the 
right-hand  draughts  are  the  under  skill 
fajfets , and  are  denoted  by  the  letter f 
The  lower  fides  are  denoted  by  the  let- 
ter^. The  o£tagon  in  the  middle  is 
the  collet , which  is  denoted  by  the  let- 
ter h ; and  is  an  horizontal  plane,  or 
lace,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stone.  This 
defcription  ferves  as  an  explanation  of 
the  other  three  double  draughts.  All 
linesvvithin  the  out-lines  of  the  draughts, 
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are  called  ribs  in  Diamonds.  Thefe 
draughts,  with  thefe  explanations,  will 
always  be  found  of  ufe  to  give  a right 
idea  of  a Brilliant  Diamond.  In 
Plate  VI,  there  is  a draught  of  an  in- 
ftrument  ufeful  for  examining  the  fize 
and  depth  of  any  Diamond,  called  a 
proven. 


Of  the  ftzes  or  expanfton  of  Brilliants. 

IN  Plates  II,  III,  IV,  V,  is  exhi- 
bited a lift  of  the  draughts  of  the 
horizontal  reprefentation  of  55  fquare 
Brilliants,  from  one  carat  weight,  to  an 
hundred  carats,  ranged  in  a progref- 
live  order,  according  to  their  increafe 
in  fize,  and  weight ; which  are  fo 
many  tefts  to  prove  the  truth,  or  error, 
of  the  manufa&ure  of  any  Brilliant 
1 Diamond. 
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Diamond.  Here  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  their  depths  are  expreffed  by  the 
length  of  the  bars  placed  under  each 
draught ; and  the  Jize  of  their  collets , 
by  the  o&agons  under  the  bars,  in  or- 
der more  diftin&ly  to  difcern  their  fe- 
veral  parts.  The  numerical  figures  on 
the  left-hand  of  each  draught,  regard 
their  number ; thole  on  the  right-hand, 
their  weight. 

The  reafon  why  the  number  of  fizes 
is  not  more  multiplied,  is,  left  the 
progreflion  of  increafe  in  fize  fhould 
not  be  difcernable  ; and,  by  that 
means  fhould  create  too  great  a diffi- 
culty in  adjufting  the  degrees  in  which 
any  ft  one  departs  from  truth.  And 
this  the  rather,  on  account  of  other 
ftones  differing  in  their  fhapes  at  the 
table,  girdle,  and  collet,  from  thofe  of 
fquare  -Brilliants ; which  increafes,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
C 2 mining' 
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mining  any  difference  to  a great  nice- 
ty ; the  ufe  of  the  lizes  being  to  ex- 
pofe  any  conliderable,  or  grofs  depar- 
ture from  truth,  and  to  prevent  the 
carrying  on  the  bafe  and  heavy  manu- 
facture, which  has  of  late  prevailed  in 
an  extravagant  degree,  to  the  great 
difparagement  of  the  Diamond  fpecies ; 
and  has  contributed,  likewife,  to  a 
great  deception,  and  impolition  on  the 
publick.  It  may  with  truth  be  faid, 
regarding  fmall  Stones  (which  means 
Stones  under  the  weight  of  a carat) 
that,  in  general,  they  are  fo  ill  made 
as  to  be  void  of  their  true  beauty  in 
all  refpeCfs ; and,  by  reafon  of  their 
clofenefs,  or  want  of  due  expanlion, 
thev  will  not  fill  up,  by  one  fourth, 
the  fame  fpace  as  well  made  Stones  do 
in  a piece  of  jewelling  work.  Confe- 
quently,  they  are  fo  much  lefs  in  ap- 
pearance ; and,  as  they  retain  one 

fourth 
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fourth  more  weight,  than  well  made 
Stones  of  the  fame  expanfion  ; and,  as 
they  are  wrought  for  one  third,  or 
half  the  price,  the  vender  of  fuch  can 
afford  to  fell  them  at  lead  30  per  cetit. 
lefs,  than  he  can  afford  to  fell  well 
made  Stones. 

The  truth  of  thefe  matters  will  evi- 
dently appear  by  future  enquiry  and 
obfervation. 


Of  the  Ufe  of  the  brilliant  Sizes 
in  difcovering  ill  wrought  ones. 

HERE  it  may  be  proper  to  fhow, 
how  far  this  ill  manner  of  work- 
ing before-mentioned  may  debafe  Dia- 
monds of  larger  ffzes,  and  how  much 
it  may  contribute  to  the  deception  both 
of  buyer  and  feller.  To  that  end  will 
C 3 be 
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be  fhewn  the  ufe  of  the  fizes  in  difco- 
vering  a well , or  an  ill  made,  Brilliant. 
For  example,  fuppofe  two  ftones  of 
fix  carats  weight  each,  the  one  a 
well  made,  the  other  an  ill  made 
Stone ; the  firft  will  tally  in  all  circum- 
ftances  with  N°.  20.  of  fix  carats 
weight  ; and  the  laft  may  be  loaded 
with  undue  fubflance,  by  which  means 
its  expanlion  may  not  exceed  one  of 
five,  or  four  carats  weight.  If  any 
Brilliant  be  fo  cir'cumftanced,  it  is  to 
be  valued  only  as  it  agrees  with  any  of 
the  fame  expaniion  in  the  lift,  allow- 
ing for  the  expence  of  rectifying  ; be- 
caufe,  whatever  fubflance,  or  weight, 
it  carries  beyond  what  its  fize  demands, 
deftroys,  in  proportion  to  fuch  excefs, 
the  beauty  of  its  make,  and  its  true 
fpirit  and  luftre.  And  here  may  be 
feen,  the  difference  it  would  make  to 
a purchafer,  who  may  be  induced  to 

give 
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give  the  price,  that  a well  made  Stone 
of  fix  carats  weight  demands,  for  one 
whofe  expanfion  may  not  exceed  that 
of  five,  or  four  carats  weight.  For 
example,  a Stone  of  fix  carats  weight, 
by  the  rule  before  laid  down,  is 
worth  - -----  L 288  o o 
One  of  five  carats  - - 200  o o 
One  of  four  carats  --128  o o 
If  the  difference  be  fo  great  in  the  in- 
fiance  given,  how  much  greater  muft 
it  be  in  regard  to  Stones  of  larger 
weights  ? And  as  that  may  be  eafily 
known  by  the  fame  method  of  en- 
quiry, no  other  inftance  need  be  here 
given. 

Since  then,  fo  great  a deception 
may  arife  from  the  ill  manufacture  of 
Diamonds,  the  great  ufe  of  the  fizes 
in  difcovering  fuch,  evidently  appears. 
And,  as  the  attaining  a right  know- 
ledge of  the  true  make  of  Diamonds, 
C 4 will 
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will  be  found,  of  all  other  circum- 
dances,  the  molt  necefiary  in  arriving 
at  their  value ; fome  remarks  are  here 
made,  by  which  the  reader  is  informed 
in  what  manner  the  defeEls  of  ill  made 
Brilliant  Diamonds  will  appear.  To 
that  end,  an  in  dance  is  given  of  a Stone 
of  fix  carats  weight,  which  is  but  of  the 
expanfion  of  one  of  five  carats.  It  will 
partake  more,  or  lefs,  of  all  the  following 
defects.  Either  it  will  be  deeper  than 
a Stone  of  five  carats  ; or,  if  not 
deeper,  its  table  and  collet  will  be 
larger , and  that  will  render  it  blocky , 
by  the  fides  being  too  upright ; or,  it 
will  be  left  too  thick  at  the  girdle,  be- 
fore the  frnall  work  (which  means  the 
jlar^  and  skill  fajfets ) is  performed  ; 
and,  if  fuch  thicknefs  be  fufficiently 
reduced  ; that  is,  fo  as  to  be  confident 
with  fafety  in  fetting,  the  skill  faffets 
will  be  executed  in  an  obtufe , or  blunt 
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manner,  and  that  will  caufe  an  undue 
fuelling  in  the  Stone, ; or  it  may,  after 
all,  be  left  too  thick  at  the  girdle.  A 
Stone  thus  made  will  unavoidably  be 
of  an  ill  form,  and  be  rendered  lifelefs, 
and  dull  ; which  cannot  be  rectified 
without  the  lofs  of  its  fuperabounding 
weight,  which  will  reduce  it  to  five 
carats  ; and  therefore  it  is  to  be  va- 
lued only  as  one  of  five  carats.  And 
. in  cafe  a Stone,  weighing  fix  carats, 
fhould  tally  only  in  fize  with  one  of 
four  carats,  thefe  defeats  will  be  pro- 
portionably  increafed,  to  the  ftill  greater 
prejudice  of  the  Stone ; and  therefore 
it  will  be  purchafing  deformity  at  the 
price  of  beauty. 


Of 
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Of  the  method  of  manuf alluring , and 
valuing , spread  Brilliants, 


Concluding  it  unnecef- 

fary  to  add  any  thing  farther  on 
the  head  of  full fubfianced,  and  over- 
weighted Brilliants ; the  next  thing  that 
requires  notice,  is,  the  method  of  ma- 
nufaduring  and  eftimating fpread  Bril- 
liants. As  to  the  method  of  making 
them  ; to  do  it  in  the  moft  compleat 
manner,  they  mull  be  proportioned, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  full  fubftanced  ones, 
~ at  the  upper , or  table  fide,  and  1 at 
the  urider , or  collet  fide  • and  whatever 
be  the  diameter  of  their  tables , that  of 
their  collets  muft  be  ^ thereof.  The 
fmall  work  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed  in  full  fub- 
ftanced Stones.  This  is  all  that  is  ne- 
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cefiary  to  be  taken  notice  of,  in  regard 
to  their  manufacture.  But,  previ- 
ous to  the  method  of  valuing  them, 
the  following  obfervation  may  be  fug- 
gefled ; — that,  as  fufficient  reafonshave 
been  given  to  make  it  appear,  that 
Brilliants  may  be  injured  in  their  fhape, 
and  true  beauty,  by  a fupera bounding 
of  weight ; fo,  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
appear,  that  if  they  do  not  carry  their 
true,  or  full  fubftance,  they  will  be  in- 
jured in  both  thefe  circum dances ; by 
reflecting  on  the  confequence  of  render- 
ing them  very  thin  or  fpread  ; which  has 
frequently  been  carried  to  fo  great  an 
excefs , as  to  deprive  them  of  the  be- 
nefit of  workmanfhip  ; for  the  work 
mu  ft  neceflarily  be  fo  flat,  as  to  caufe 
fuch  Stones  to  be  faint,  and  languid  in 
their  luftre,  and  thereby  lefs  worthy  of 
efteem  in  proportion  to  fuch  excefs. 
Notwithftanding  which,  it  will  be 
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found,  that  in  pafi:  times,  inftead  of 
valuing  the  Weight  of  fuch  wrought 
Diamonds,  lefs  on  that  account,  it  has 
been  valued  the  more  \ merely  for  the 
fake  of  their  making  a fhowy  appear- 
ance. To  which  may  be  added,  that 
all  fuch  Stones  are  more  liable  to  re- 
ceive injury  by  blows,  falls,  or  hard 
preffure,  than  full  fubftanced  ones. 

Here  it  is  neceftary  to  explain  what 
is  meant  by  excefs , becaufe  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  fome  Stones. are  fo 
formed  by  nature,  as  not  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  manufactured  by  art 
into  any  other  than  fpread  Bril- 
liants, without  too  great  a wade  of 
the  Diamond  fpecies.  Therefore,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a fit  rule,  to  in- 
clude under  that  denomination  [viz. 
of  excefs)  all  fpread  Brilliants  expand- 
ed beyond  the  fize  of  full  fubftanced 
ones  of  double  their  weight ; and  fuch 
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are  to  be  valued  only  as  they  may  be 
fuppofed  to  weigh,  if  reduced  to  this 
lfandard. 

It  remains  to  fhow,  in  what  man- 
ner fpread  Stones  are  to  be  valued ; 
which  is  as  full  fubftanced  ones  are  of 
the  fame  weight,  fimilar  in  all  other 
circumfiances.  And  they  are  to  be  fo 
valued,  on  account  of  their  expanfion 
to  the  degree  above-mentioned  ; for  it 
mufl  be  admitted,  that  the  fpacioufnefs 
of  their  appearance  to  that  degree, 
counter- balances  the  deficiency  of  luf- 
tre,  owing  to  their  want  of  fubftance. 
And  this  is  all  that  can  be  offered  in 
juftification  of  fo  valuing  them,  which 
carries  the  appearance  of  partiality  ra- 
ther in  their  favour,  than  disfavour  ; 
efpecially  in  regard  to  fuch  as  are  of 
the  greateft  expanfion  within  the  limits 
mentioned  ; confidering,  that  full 
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fubftanced  Stones  have  all  the  advan- 
tages that  both  nature  and  art  can 
beftow. 


+ 

Of  Rose  D IAMONDS. 

HE  R E it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
nothing  can  more  perpetuate 
Rose  Diamonds  in  the  efteem  they 
have  hitherto  had  in  the  world,  than 
maintaining  the  truth  of  their  manu- 
fa&ure.  Nor  was  it  ever  more  fit  to 
be  recommended  than  at  prefent,  on 
account  of  the  corrupt  tafle  that  has 
of  late  prevailed,  in  converting  Rofe 
Diamonds  into  Brilliants , under  pre- 
tence of  rendering  them,  by  that  means, 
a more  beautiful,  and  excellent  jewel. 
This  has  frequently  been  done,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  their  value,  by  lef- 
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fening  the  weight,  and  expanfion  they 
bore  in  their  preceding  ftate ; and  they 
have  frequently  been  more  injudici- 
oufly  manufactured  in  the  new  fpecies, 
than  they  were  in  the  old.  This  will 
appear  to  have  been  often  the  cafe,  by 
the  upper  part  of  fuch  (tones  not  car- 
rying a true  proportion  of  the  fubftance 
of  the  Stone:  Which  of  courfe  ren- 
ders the  upper  part  flat,  and  the  table 
of  an  immoderate  extent ; fo  that  the 
fide  work , or  bezil,  appears  but  as  a 
narrow  border.  This  method  of  work- 
ing has  been  introduced  for  the  fake  of 
preferving  the  expanfion,  and  weight 
of  fuch  Stones,  which  unavoidably 
would  be  more  reduced,  if  they  were 
allowed  their  true  proportion  of  top. 
Which  reduction  both  of  their  weight 
and  expanflon  will  appear  ever  necef- 
fary  to  be  done,  to  render  fuch  Stones 
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compleat  fpread  Brilliants ; for  fuch 
only  are  they  capable  of  being  manu- 
factured into. 


Of  the  impropriety  of  transforming 
•well  wrought  Rose  Diamonds, 
into  Brilliants. 

FROM  what  has  been  obferved, 
it  will  appear,  that  no  Rofe  Dia- 
monds are  proper  fubjedts  of  this  rae- 
tamorphohs,  but  fuch  only  as  are  over 
•weighted ; and  of  fuch,  thofe  are  the 
moft  proper  fubjedts  of  the  metamor- 
phofis  which  have  the  bafe,  or  girdle, 
too  thick.  The  over  weight  will  be 
difcovered  by  the  fizes  hereafter  men- 
tioned. To  convert  any  Rofe  Dia- 
mond, not  fo  circumftanced,  to  a 
Brilliant,  will  be  fhown  to  be  a practice 

not 
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not  founded  in  reafon,  and  which  car- 
ries in  it  the  appearance  of  an  attempt 
to  depreciate  this  antient  and  fpacious 
manufacture  of  Diamonds,  in  order  to 
exalt  a new  one  beyond  its  real  and 
true  merit. 

For  it  will  be  found,  that  a corn- 
pleat  Rofe  Diamond  will  be  more  ex- 
panded than  a compleat  Brilliant  of  the 
fame  weight,  and  proportionably  fo  in 
regard  to  fpread  Stones  ; therefore,  as 
it  has  been  fhewn,  that  an  increafe  of 
expanlion  is  fubflituted  in  the  room  of 
depth,  or  fubftance,#  in  Brilliants,  the 
fame  is  to  be  admitted  in  regard  to 
Rofe  Diamonds,  provided  their  expan- 
lion does  not  exceed  the  limits  pre- 
Icribed  in  the  cafe  of  fpread  Brilliants. 

And  if  it  be  admitted,  as  fome  have 
afferted,  that  there  is  a fuperior  excel 
lency  in  Brilliants ; what  mull:  be  the 
confequence,  but  that  Rofe  Diamonds 
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muft  fink  in  their  value,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  moll  noble  and  anti- 
ent  Families,  who  are  greatly  poflefled 
of  them,  as  being  a more  antient  Jewel 
than  Brilliants  ? But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  appear  that  Rofe  Diamonds, 
when  truly  manufactured,  are  not  in- 
ferior to  Brilliants,  all  circumftances 
confidered. 


Of  the  Form  of  a Rose  Diamond. 

SOME  obfervations  are  now  to  be 
made  concerning  their  form. 
Their  being  called  Rofe  Diamonds,  pro- 
bably took  its  rile  from  their  lhape,  in 
fome  meafure  refembling  that  of  a rofe- 
bud  before  it  expands  its  leaves.  They 
appear  in  a kind  of  femi-globular 
form,  only  terminating  in  a point  at 
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the  top.  Which  form,  and  likewife 
the  work,  or  facets  thereof,  covering 
the  whole  face  of  the  Stone,  being 
more  equal,  exhibit  a more  even  dif- 
play  of  beauty,  than  a Brilliant,  whofe  v 
luftre  is  derived  from  the  attgles,  or 
facets,  of  the fides  only.  And  as  their 
angles  are  larger  than  thole  of  a Bril- 
liant, they  throw  forth  more  copious 
rays,  the  luftre  of  which  appears  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  fparkling  vigour  of 
the  fmaller,  and  more  numerous  an- 
gles of  a Brilliant. 

The  fitnefs  of  afferting  the  dignity 
of  the  Rofe  Diamond  manufacture 
having  been  fhewn,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  performed,  is  next 
to  be  pointed  out.  But  firft,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  lay  down  what  is  requiftte 
to  conftitute  a compleat  Rofe  Dia- 
mond. A round , or  circular  Stone 
is  found  the  fitted:  for  that  purpofe  ; 
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becaufe  its  form  is  the  moft  beautiful, 
and  productive  of  more  vigour  than 
any  other  fhaped  Stone ; which  arifes 
from  its  admitting  of  more  equal,  and 
better  connected  faffets,  than  other 
fhaped  Stones  will  allow  of.  And  for 
this  farther  reafon,  that  the  fame  fub- 
ftance,  and  manner  of  proportioning, 
which  renders  them  moft  compleat, 
will  render  Stones  of  any  other  Jloape 
as  beautiful  as  their  forms  will  admit. 
The  right  fubftance,  proportions,  and 
maufaCture  of  a circular  Rofe  Dia- 
mond are  as  follow. 


Of  the  Manufacture  of  a Rose 
Diamond. 

THE  depth  of  the  Stone  from 
the  bafe  to  the  point,  muft  be 
half  the  breadth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
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bafe  of  the  Stone;  and  the  diameter  of 
the  crown  muft  be  fot  the  diameter  of 
the  bafe ; and  the  perpendicular  from 
the  bafe  to  the  crown  muft  be  A of  the 
depth  of  the  Stone  ; and  then,  the  lo- 
zenges, which  appear  in  all  circular 
Rofe  Diamonds,  will  be  equally  di- 
vided by  the  ribs  that  form  the  crown. 
The  upper  angles,  or  facets,  will  termi- 
nate in  the  extream  point  of  the  Stone, 
and  the  lower  in  the  bafe  or  girdle. 

In  the  6th  plate,  there  are  four 
draughts  of  Rofe  Diamonds  manufac- 
tured by  the  before-mentioned  rules. 
The  firft  is  a fide  view  of  a circular 
fhape.  The  fecond,  an  horizontal 
view  of  the  fame.  The  third,  an  oval. 
The  fourth,  a drop.  Their  feveral 
parts  are  explained  by  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond draughts.  As  to  the  firft,  a,  is 
the  point ; b,  the  crown ; c,  the  gir- 
dle. The  upper  triangles,  or  fafiets, 
D 3 (ho$ 
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{how  half  the  work  of  the  crown  ; the 
under  triangles,  half  the  fide.  As  to 
the  fecond  draught,  the  common  in- 
terfedfion  of  the  fix  crofs  lines  meeting 
in  the  centre  of  the  draught,  is  the 
point ; the  lines  that  form  the  hexa- 
gon, and  the  triangles  within  it,  com- 
pofe  the  crown  ; the  triangles  without 
the  hexagon  compofe  the  fides  ; the 
out-lines  fhow  the  girdle.  All  lines  in 
the  draughts  are  called  ribs  in  Dia- 
monds, except  what  exprefs  the  gir- 
dles. Thefe  draughts  are  reprefenta- 
tions  of  Rofe  Diamonds  of  36  carats 
weight  each,  and  may  be  of  perpetual 
rife  to  give  a right  idea  of  their  proper- 
figures,  and  workmanfhip. 
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Of  the  Sizes  of  Rose  Diamonds, 
and  their  Ufe  in  difcovering  ill 
wrought  ones . 

IN  the  following  Plates  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  X,  is  exhibited  a lift  of  55 
draughts  of  circular  Rofe  Diamonds 
from  one  carat  weight,  to  an  hundred 
carats,  which  are  fo  many  tefts  to 
prove  the  truth , or  defe5ls>  of  any  ma- 
nufactured Stone  of  that  kind.  Their 
ufe,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Brilliants,  will 
be  fhown  in  proving  a Rofe  Diamond 
to  be  either  truly  made,  or  not.  For 
example,  fuppofe  one  of  five  carats 
weight ; if  it  be  truly  made,  it  will 
be  as  expanded  at  the  bafe,  or  girdle, 
as  N°.  18.  of  five  carats,  and  the  fize 
of  the  crown  will  alfo  agree  there- 
with; its  depth  will  be  likewife  half 
D 4 its 
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its  diameter,  or  breadth.  But  if  it  be 
bafely  made,  and  left  loaded  with  un- 
due weight,  its  expanfton  at  the  bafe 
may  not  exceed  one  of  above  three,  or 
four  carats  weight.  Such  a Stone, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  falls 
fhort  of  its  juft  ftze,  will  partake  of 
fome,  or  all  the  following  defe&s. 
Either  its  depth,  from  the  bafe  to  the 
point,  will  exceed  the  rule  ; or,  tho’ 
it  fhould  not  be  too  deep,  its  ftdes  be- 
low the  crown  may  be  too  upright , 
which  will  be  difcovered  by  the  crown’s 
exceeding  its  proper  extent,  and  that 
will  confequently  caufe  a flatnefs  from 
the  crown  to  the  point  ; or  the  crown 
may  be  fituated  too  high ; if  fo,  the 
ftze  of  the  crown  may  not  exceed  its 
iuft  extent,  but  then  it  wall  occafion 
an  increafed  flatnefs  of  the  crown,  and 
produce  an  extravagant  depth  below  it ; 
or  the  girdle  may  be  left  too  thick  If 

any 
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any  Rofe  Diamond  is  made  after  this 
manner,  it  will,  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  is  thus  defe&ive,  be 
injured  initsfhape,  fpirit,  and  luftre; 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  valued  by  its 
weight,  but  only  as  it  agrees  in  fize 
with  any  in  the  lift  ; for  the  fame  rea- 
fons  as  are  given  in  the  like  cafe  of 
Brilliants. 


Of  the  Method  of  manufacturing , 
and  valuing , spread  Rose 
Diamonds* 


ni  ^ II E next  thing  to  be  regarded, 
1 is  the  manner  of  making,  and 
valuing,  fpread  Rofe  Diamonds.  As  to 
the  manner  of  making  them ; what  is 
necefiarv  to  be  obferved,  is,  that  their 
crowns  mu  ft  be  of  fuch  an  extent,  and 

placed 
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placed  in  fuch  a fltuation,  as  to  pre- 
vent any  difproportionate  flatnefs  in 
the  crown,  and  unequal  divilion  of 
the  lozenges : And,  that  they  be  made 
as  thin  at  the  girdle  as  is  confident 
with  fafety  in  fetting  them.  This  is 
all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  o'oferved  on 
that  head.  As  to  valuing  them  ; the 
fame  method  is  to  be  obferved,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  fpread  Brilliants  in  all  refpedts. 

Note , This  article  of  making fpread 
Rofe  Diamonds,  is  as  neceflary  to  the 
fame  ends  and  purpofes,  as  the  manu- 
facture of  fpread  Brilliants ; inafmuch 
as  they  occupy  thinner  matter  than 
Brilliants  can. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  Rofe 
Diamonds,  it  feems  evident,  taking 
in  all  circumftances,  that  they  deferve 
as  much  efteem  and  regard  as  Bril- 
liants, and  are  intitled,  weight  for 
weight,  to  an  equal  value:  Some  per- 

fons 
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fons  with  us,  and  thofe  of  great  repu- 
tation for  knowledge  in  Diamonds, 
prefer  the  former  to  the  latter  ; but, 
although  this  be  the  opinion  of  par- 
ticular perfons,  ic  feems  no  better 
grounded  than  that  of  others,  in  giving 
Brilliants  the  preference  ; for  the  fame 
confluence  muff  follow  from  thence 
to  the  poffefTors  of  Brilliants,  as  has 
been  mentioned  concerning  the  pof- 
feffors  of  Rofe  Diamonds;  which  was, 
that  if  Brilliant  Diamonds  were  pre- 
ferred to  Rofe  Diamonds,  thefe  latter 
muff  fink  in  their  value ; fo,  on  the 
contrary,  if  Rofe  Diamonds  are  pre- 
ferred, Brilliants  muff  fink  in  their 
value ; and  if  they  are  equally  effeemed 
and  valued,  as  appears  they  ought 
to  be,  it  will  conduce  to  the  fav- 
ing  of  weight,  that  a bias  to  either 
mode  of  working  will  unavoidably 
occafion. 


The 
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The  next  thing  that  falls  under 
confederation,  is  the  methods  of  valu- 
ing Diamonds. 


! The  frjl  Method  of  valuing  wrought 
Di  amonds  in  conjunction  with 
ROUGH  Di  AMONDS,  out  of  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  wrought. 

AN  example  is  here  given  to  fhow 
in  what  manner  the  value  of  a 
manufadlured,  or  wrought  Diamond, 
of  one  carat,  is  to  be  found,  upon  the 
principle  advanced,  fuppofing  rough 
Diamonds  to  be  valued  at  two  pounds 
per  carat. 

The  weight  of  fuch  a ftone  mull  be 
doubled  (on  account  of  half  being 
fuppofed  to  be  loft  in  working  it) 

which 
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which  is  conlidered  as  its  original 
weight,  making  two  carats ; then  mul- 
tiply that  weight  into  itfelf,  which 
fquares  it,  and  makes  4 ; laftly,  mul- 
tiply the  4 by  2,  that  produces  eight 
pounds,  which  is  the  value  of  a Stone 
of  one  carat  wrought  or  polifhed,  and 
is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  rough  Dia- 
mond of  two  carats,  out  of  which  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  made.  This  {ingle 
inftance  is  here  given  to  fhow  the 
value  of  rough  Diamonds  in  the  price 
of  wrought  ones ; and  as  a farther 
explanation  of  the  rule  of  valuing 
them,  and  previous  to  the  offering  any 
other,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  al- 
though two  pounds  is  laid  down  as  the 
general  price  of  rough  Diamonds,  it 
is  neverthelefs  to  be  underftood, 
that  rough  Diamonds  differ  in  their 
value  according  to  their  different  de- 
grees of  perfection  or  imperfection,  and 

according 
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according  to  the  lofs  of  weight  they 
may  be  fuppofed  to  fuflain  in  being 
truly  wrought  ; as  it  is  well  known, 
that  fome  will  lofe  abundantly  more 
than  others,  arihng  from  their  ill  forms 
and  other  defeds  that  may  attend  them, 
which  defeds  are  fo  numerous  and 
difficult  to  be  expreffed,  that  what 
may  be  faid  of  them  would  probably 
not  be  underflood  but  by  the  mofl  ex- 
perienced traders  and  manufadurers  of 
them.  This  confideration  and  that  of 
its  being  but  of  little  concern  to  the 
publick,  prevents  my  faying  any  thing 
more  relating  thereto. 

In  farther  explaining  the  principle 
of  valuing  wrought  Diamonds,  three 
other  inilances,  befides  that  already 
given,  will  be  offered,  to  fhew  the  ope- 
ration of  the  principle  in  coming  at  the 
value  of  wrought  Diamonds,  which  it 
is  judged  will  be  fufficient  in  all  other 

cafes 
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cafes  in  this  way  of  proceeding.  After 
that  will  be  offered  three  more  of  the 
fame  weight,  in  a different  manner  of 
proceeding,  but  to  the  fame  end. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  hint,  that 
all  the  inftances  that  will  be  given,  are 
founded  upon  the  price  of  rough 
Diamonds  in  general  being  put  at  two 
pounds  per  carat,  viz.  good  and  bad 
blended  together,  as  has  been  before 
noticed  ; fo  that  two  pounds  is  the 
price  of  the  middle  fort  only  : And  it 
is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  in  manu- 
facturing, half  the  weight  is  fuppofed 
to  be  wafted.  And  as  miftakes  may 
be  made  in  calculating  the  value  of 
particular  Diamonds,  in  the  manners 
hereafter  prefcribed,  it  is  here  noted, 
that  the  prices  of  Diamonds,  from  one 
of  one  carat  to  one  of  an  hundred 
carats,  of  this  degree  of  goodnefs,  are 
contained  in  Plates  XI,  XII,  XIII, 

XIV, 
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XIV,  XV,  XVI  ; which  will 
prove  the  truth  or  falfity  of  any  cal- 
culation : And  it  is  alfo  to  be  ob- 

ferved,  that  the  expence  of  manufac- 
ture, or  workmanfhip,  is  excluded  in 
all  the  inflances  that  will  be  given  on 
this  occafion,  the  reafons  of  which  will 
hereafter  appear. 

Now  follow  the  three  other  in- 
flances propofed,  to  explain  this  firft 
method  of  finding  the  value  of  any 
wrought  Diamonds. 

cIhe  firjl  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  five  carats 
weight,  the  weight  muff  be  doubled, 
on  account  of  half  being  fuppofed 
loft  in  working  it ; that  replaces  its 
original  weight,  which  makes  ten 
carats;  then  multiply  xo  by  io,  that 

fquares 
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Iquares  the  weight,  and  makes  ipo 
carats;  and,  laftly,  the  ioo  muft  be 
multiplied  by  2 pounds,  the  price 
of  one  carat  ; that  produces  200 
pounds,  and  is  the  value  of  a wrought 
Stone  of  five  carats,  and  the  price  of 
the  Diamond  when  rough. 


EXAMPLE. 


Multiplied  by 


10  Carats 
10  Pounds 


Makes 

Multiplied  by 
Makes 


ioo 

2 Pounds 
200  Pounds. 


Second  Instance. 


'To  find  the  value  of  one  of  five 
carats  2.,  the  weight  muft  be  doubled, 
that  makes  10  next  multiply  that 

E weight 
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weight  by  4,  to  bring  it  into  fourths, 
or  grains,  which  makes  41  ; then 
multiply  41  by  41,  that  makes  1681, 
the  fquare  of  the  weight  in  lixteenths ; 
therefore  divide  the  1681  by  16,  that 
brings  it  again  into  carats,  and  makes 
105  carats  TV  ; which  multiplied  by 
2 pounds  produces  210/.  2 s.  6 d.  and 
is  the  value  of  the  Stone,  rough  or 
wrought. 

EXAMPLE. 

Carats 


10  i 
4 


* 

41 

41 

41 

164 

• 

16)  1681 

- Carats 

( A 

- 2 

£.  210  2 6 


‘Third 
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'Third  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  five  carats 
i ; the  weight  doubled  is  10  carats  i; 
reduce  that  weight  into  grains,  by  mul- 
tiplying it  by  4,  that  makes  42;  then 
multiplying  42  by  42,  that  makes 
1764,  the  fquare  of  the  weight  in 
fixteenths ; which  divide  by  1 6,  that 
brings  them  again  into  carats,  and 
makes  no  carats  and  T\  ; which 
multiply  by  2/.  that  produces  220/.  10s. 
and  is  the  value  of  the  ftone,  rough 
or  wrought. 

EXAMPLE. 

IO  A 

_4 

42 

42 

84 

168 

Carats 

!6  ) 1764  ( no 
2 

£.220  10 

The 


E s 
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The  second  Method  of  valu- 
ing wrought  Diamonds,  in 
Conjunction  with  the  rough 
Di  a m o n d s,  out  of  which  they 

are  fuppofed  to  be  wrought. 

/ 

Firjl  Instance. 

TO  find  the  value  of  a Dia- 
mond of  five  carats  weight, 
as  in  the  foregoing  cafes,  fo  in  this, 
the  weight  muft  be  doubled  ; that 
makes  io  carats.  As  a rough  Diamond 
of  one  carat  is  valued  at  two  pounds, 
every  carat  in  this  Stone  accumulates 
ten  times  that  value  ; and  fo  every 
carat  in  this  ftone  is  to  be  valued 
at  twenty  pounds  ; therefore  mul- 
tiply io  carats  by  20  pounds,  that 

will 
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will  produce  200  pounds,  and  is 
the  value  of  the  Stone,  rough  or 
wrought. 

EXAMPLE. 

10  Carats 

Multiplied  by  20 
Makes  the  Total  200  Pounds. 

Second  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  five 
carats  ; the  weight  doubled  makes 
1 o carats  i j next  reckon  that  weight 
in  the  foregoing  manner,  that  makes 
every  carat  in  this  Stone  worth  twenty 
pounds,  ten  {hillings : So  fir  ft  mul- 
tiply 10  carats  by  20  pounds,  that 
makes  200  pounds ; then  multiply 
jo  carats  by  10  {hillings,  that  makes 
E 3 100 
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ioo  (hillings,  or  5 pounds ; next  add 
the  value  of  a fourth  of  a carat  at  the 
rate  of  20/.  icr.  that  makes  5/.  2s.  6d. 
laftly,  call  up  thefe  three  fums,  the 


total  will  be  210/.  2 s. 

bd. 

and  is 

the  value  of  the  ftone,  rough  or 

wrought. 

EXAMPLE. 

IO 

Carats 

Multiplied  by 

20 

Pounds 

Makes 

200 

Pounds 

10  Cts.  mult,  by  ioj.  makes 

5 

The  Value  of  f of  a Carat  ? 
at  20/.  10 s.  is  £ 

5 2 

6 

Makes  the  Total  £. 

210  2 

6 

Third  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  five 
carats  i ; the  weight  doubled  makes 

ten 


pounds,  that  makes  210/.  then  add 
the  value  of  the  half  carat  at  2 1 per 
carat,  that  makes  1 ol.  1 os.  Jaftly,  add 
the  two  fums  together,  the  total  will 
be  220/.  ioj,  and  is  the  value  of  the 
Stone,  rough  or  wrought. 


EXAMPLE. 


Multiplied  by 


10  Carats 
21 


Makes 

The  Value  of  the  - Carat 


210 

^ 1010 


added,  which  is 


Makes  the  Total  220  10 


The 
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The  inftances  that  have  been  given 
of  two  methods , for  finding  the  value 
of  wrought  Diamonds , as  they  hand 
conne&ed  with  the  rough  (out  of 
which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  made) 
it  is  apprehended,  are  a fufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  principle  for  valuing 
rough  and  wrought  Diamonds ; and 
prove  its  being  founded  on  reafon. 


Of  the  Method  of  valuing  wrought 
Di  a m o n d s,  exclufive  of  any  Re- 
gard to  rough  Diamonds. 

o 


AS  inftances  have  been  given  of 
two  different  methods  of  at- 
taining the  value  of  wrought  Dia- 
monds, in  which  cafes  the  value  of 
rough  Diamonds  of  double  their 

weights 
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weights  have  been  jointly  confidered, 
they  being  fuppofed  to  be  made  from 
fuch  rough  Diamonds;  three  inftances 
of  manufactured  Diamonds,  of  the 
fame  weights,  will  be  now  offered,  to 
fhew  in  what  manner  their  Value  may 
be  found,  excluffve  of  any  regard  to 
rough  Diamonds : And  as  the  laft  me- 
thod appears  the  fhorcefc,  and  moil 
eafy  to  be  underftocd,  that  method 
will  be  made  ufe  of  on  this  occaffon. 

This  is  to  be  known  by  applying 
the  price  they  bear  manufactured, 
which  has  been  fhewn,  vi%.  that  as 
rough  Diamonds  are  valued  at  two 
pounds  per  carat,  a wrought  Dia- 
mond of  one  carat  is  worth  eight 
pounds ; fo  to  find  the  value  of  a 
Stone  of  that  degree  of  goodnefi, 
whatever  number  of  carats  are  con- 
tained in  fuch  a Diamond,  each  is  to 
be  valued  at  eight  pounds ; and  what- 
ever 
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ever  fum  they  make,  mu  ft  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  weight  of  the  Diamond, 
The  inftances  are  as  follow. 

Firjl  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  fuch  a Dia- 
mond of  five  carats  weight,  reckon 
every  carat  at  eight  pounds  ; then 
multiply  5 carats  by  8 pounds,  that 
makes  40  pounds;  fo  every  carat  is  to 
be  valued  at  40  pounds ; then  mul- 
tiply 5 by  40,  that  produces  200/. 
and  is  the  value  of  fuch  a Diamond. 

EXAMPLE. 

5 Carats 

Multiplied  by  40  Pounds 
flakes  the  Total  200 


Second 
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Second  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  five 
carats  i.,  at  the  rate  of  8 pounds  per 
carat ; multiply  5 by  1,  that  makes 
40 ; then  add  to  that  the  value  of  1 of 
eight  pounds,  that  is  one  pound;  fo 
the  value  of  every  carat  in  this  Stone 
is  41  pounds ; then  multiply  5 by  41^ 
that  makes  205  pounds;  next  add 
the  value  of  '-of  41  pounds,  that 
makes  5/.  2 s.  td.  Thefe  two  fums 
cafi:  up  produce  2 1 o /.  2s.  6 d,  and  is 
the  value  of  the  Diamond. 

EXAMPLE. 

5 Carats 

Multiply  by  41 

Makes  205 

To  which  is  to  be  added  the  > , 

Value  of  4- of  4 1 /.which  is)  -*  2 

Makes  the  Total  £•  210  2 ^ 


Third 
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Third  Instance. 


One  of  five  carats  i,  the  value  of 
each  carat  is  42  pounds ; multiply  5 

by  42,  that  makes  210  Pounds 

Then  add  the  value  of  - of  i 
42,  which  is  f 


10  10 


Makes  the  Total 


JT.  220  10 


Of  the  highejl  and  lowejl  Price  of 
rough  and  polished  Dia- 
monds. 

* 


A V I N G explained  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  finding  the 


value  of  rough  and  wrought  Dia- 
monds, of  the  middle  fort,  the  firft 
being  rated  at  two  pounds  per  carat, 

the 
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the  fecond  at  eight  pounds;  as  rough 
and  polifhed  Diamonds  may  be  of  a 
higher  and  lower  value,  it  remains  to 
fhew  what  may  be  the  higheft  and 
lowed:  of  each. 

Firft,  I fhallfpeak  of  roughDiamonds, 
and  fhall  fuppofe  three  prices  ; for  in- 
ftance,  one  pound,  two  pounds,  three 
pounds ; the  middle  being  two  pounds, 
there  appears  an  advance  of  one  pound 
above  the  middle  price,  and  a fall  of 
one  pound  below  ; which  is  a 
deviation  of  fifty  per  cent,  each 
way,  and  makes  the  word  fort  be  but 
f the  value  of  the  fineft. 

That  the  two  extreme  prices  natu- 
rally proceed  from  that  of  the  middle 
price,  I fhall  endeavour  to  prove  ; 
and  in  order  thereto,  I fhall  firft  fhew, 
that  no  rough  Diamond,  which  is  not 
worth  one  pound  per  carat,  ought  to 
be  manufactured  ; becaufe  all  that  are 

of 
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of  lefs  value  mud  be  very  defective, 
carrying  many,  or  all  of  the  following 
blemifhes,  fouls,  or  ftains,  fpecks,  flaws, 
being  veiny,  cragged,  ill-formed,  and 
of  an  ill-colour  ; which,  confequently, 
mull  obftruCt  and  defeat  the  purpofes 
of  manufacture  ; for  with  all  that  art 
can  do,  they  will  be  void  of  luftre, 
which  will  flnk  them  below  the  rank 
of  a jewel. 

Next,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all 
under  that  value  will  fell  for  as  much, 
to  be  ufed  in  cutting  or  forming  the 
better  fort,  as  any  one  can  afford  to 
give  for  them,  with  the  view  of  ma- 
nufacturing them ; for  the  expence  of 
workmanfhip  muff  be  the  fame  as  for 
better  Stones,  if  well  done  ; and  if 
not  well  done,  it  will  add  to  the  other 
defects ; and  the  lols  of  weight  muff 
be  greater  than  what  attends  better 
Stones,  by  its  being  frequently  necef- 
fary  to  difcharge  or  lefl'en  the  defeCts 

before 
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before  mentioned  : Indeed,  when  a 
Stone  of  a very  large  fize  falls  in  the 
way,  it  may  be  thought  worth  the 
expence  of  working,  as  its  fize  may 
recommend  it,  thefe  being  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  but  not  as  ornamental  to 
any  thing  ; and  fuch  may  be  valued 
below  four  pounds  per  carat,  as  the 
buyer  and  feller  may  agree  on. 

As  it  cannot  but  appear,  that  no 
rough  Diamond  ought  to  be  wrought 
that  is  not  worth  one  pound  per  carat, 
this  muft  be  allowed  the  loweft 
price  of  rough  Diamonds,  worthy 
of  manufacture,  which,  as  has  been 
obferved,  is  half  the  value  of  the 
middle  price  ; fo  allowing  as  much 
advance  above  it,  makes  the  price  of 
the  fineft  rough  Diamonds  worth  three 
pounds  per  carat. 

This  being  admitted,  it  fhews,  that 
manufactured  Diamonds,  of  the  word 
fort,  are  worth  four  pounds  per  carat, 
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and  the  fineft  twelve  pounds  per  carat; 
and  this,  probably,  will  be  thought 
fcope  fufficient  to  employ  fpeculation 
and  judgment ; and  if  the  value  of 
rough  Diamonds  fhould  rife  or  fall,  the 
middling  price  muft  be  always  that 
which  the  whole  was  valued  at,  good 
and  bad  blended  together ; and  as 
many  prices  as  will  lie  between  thofe 
of  the  lowed  price,  and  thofe  of  the 
middle  price,  fo  many  muft  be  admit- 
ted above  the  middle  price*  and  that 
will  determine  the  higheft  price  : Or, 
in  other  words,  whatever  the  worft  are 
valued  at  below  thofe  of  the  midd  le 
fort,  fo  much  muft  the  fineft  be  valued 
at  above  the  middle  fort.  And  there- 
fore the  value  of  all  Diamonds  is  to  be 
adjufted  within  the  limits  of  the  ex- 
treme prices. 
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Remarks  on  Brazil  Diamonds. 

FROM  the  want  of  this  knowledge, 
and  the  rule  of  valuing  Diamonds, 
has  arifen  the  wide  difference  of  jew- 
ellers fentiments,  concerning  their 
juft  and  natural  value  ; the  ill  effects 
of  which  difference  to  individuals  I 
fhall  be  filent  about,  that  having  been 
too  fenfibly  felt  to  need  any  remarks : 
But  proceed  to  fhew  what  an  effedl  it 
has  had  in  times  paft  on  this  important 
property  in  general. 

In  the  year  1733,  rough  Diamonds 
were  not  worth  twenty  {hillings  per 
carat;  in  the  year  1735,  not  worth 
thirty  fhillings ; in  the  year  1742,  not 
worth  more  than  thirty  (hillings  per 
carat ; all  which  may  clearly  be  made 
appear  from  publick  fales  in  the  before- 
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mentioned  years.  Catalogues  of  them 
I have  preferved,  on  which  I have 
made  particular  remarks,  and  fhall  be 
ready  to  fhew  them  on  any  proper  occa- 
fion.  I have  been  the  more  careful  to 
preferve  them,  believing  there  never 
will  be  the  like  exhibited  again  ; and 
the  farther  caufe  of  publifhing  thefe 
fads,  is  to  fhew,  that  if  the  traders 
had  better  known  how  to  value  Dia- 
monds at  that  time,  and  had  been  better 
informed  of  the  real  caufe  of  fo  great 
a plenty  as  then  appeared,  they  would 
not  have  difcovered  fo  great  a confter- 
nation  as  then  poflefled  them  ; which 
occafioned  many,  even  of  the  moft 
capital  traders  in  London , to  believe, 
that  Diamonds  were  likely  to  become 
•as  plenty  as  tranfparent  pebbles ; and 
they  were  fo  far  influenced  by  this  opi- 
nion, that  moft  of  them  refufed  to 
buy  Diamonds  on  any  terms. 
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The  adventurers  were  chiefly  per- 
fons  of  low  circumftances,  on  which 
account  the  Lisbon  merchants  dreaded 
any  returns  made  them  in  Diamonds, 
or  any  fent  them  for  fale ; being  forced 
to  deal  with  fuch  perfons  upon  credit, 
and  at  any  price  that  thefe  purchafers 
were  pleafed  to  give  for  them. 

One  of  the  mod  conflderable  Por- 
tugal merchants,  with  whom  I dealt, 
told  me,  in  the  month  of  Jan.  173  3-4, 
at  which  time  I bought  a parcel,  to 
the  amount  of  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  that  he  had  been  forced 
{Tor  want  of  more  reputable  buyers)  to 
fell  and  give  credit  for  many  hundreds 
of  pounds,  to  fuch  as  he  would  not 
have  trufted  with  five  pounds  cafh ; and 
that  he  found  other  merchants  were  in 
the  like  cafe  : On  which  acount  there 
were  many  large  parcels  returned  to 
Lisbon , they  not  being  able  to  find 
F 2 buyers 
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buyers  enough,  even  of  this  fort,  to 
take  off  their  goods. 

I fhall  here  mention  fome  other 
matters,  that  arofe  in  converfation  at 
this  time.  This  gentleman  obferving 
me  to  be  more  exa6t  then  others  in 
weighing  the  large  Stones  of  the  par- 
cel I bought  of  him,  and  fome  of 
other  parcels,  asked  me  the  reafon  of 
it ; upon  which  I told  him,  that  no 
man  who  did  not  know  how  to  va- 
lue Diamonds  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  (whatever  knowledge  elfe  he 
might  have  of  rough  Diamonds ) 
could  be  a proper  judge  of  the  va- 
lue of  any  Stone.  Upon  which  he 
was  pleafed  to  fay,  if  I had  that  fecret, 
he  apprehended  I might  get  what  mo- 
ney I pleafed.  I told  him,  it  could  be 
of  no  fervice  to  me  till  it  became  pub- 
lick,  and  the  world  made  fenfible  of 
the  truth  of  the  principle.  Upon  this 

he 
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he  faid,  he  thought  it  might  be  of  great 
ufe  to  make  it  publick,  and  asked,  if  I 
did  not  intend  to  communicate  it  to  the 
world.  I told  him,  it  was  my  inten- 
tion, when  circumftances  rendered  it 
more  proper ; obferving  it  would  be  by 
no  means  proper  then,  as  the  publick, 
and  likewife  the  traders  in  them,  were 
fo  apprehenfive  of  the  Brazil  mines 
producing  an  inexhauftible  flore ; judg- 
ing from  thence,  the  world  would 
fcarcely  think  Diamonds  worth  any 
conlideration,  efpecially  as  jewellers  fo 
undervalued  them. 

As  this  has  been,  and  ftill  is,  in  a 
lefs  degree,  the  date  of  the  cafe  in 
regard  to  Diamonds,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  inquire,  whether  it  be  fad,  that 
thefe  mines  have  produced  any  Dia- 
monds ; or  whether  the  Diamonds 
that  have  been  fent  from  thence,  be 
not  fuch  as  they  procured  by  trade. 
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Having  many  years  paft  been  very 
folicitous  to  know  the  truth  of  this 
matter,  I have  fpared  no  pains  to  come 
at  as  good  a knowledge  thereof  as  I 
could  procure  ; and  what  informa- 
tion I have  met  with,  I fhall  dilclofe. 

In- the  year  1734,  I had  the  plea- 
fure  of  being  acquainted  with  a gentle- 
man that  had  been,  but  a few  years 
before  that  time,  governor  of  Fort  St. 
George.  He  told  me,  upon  my  talk- 
ing with  him  about  the  Brazil  mines, 
that  he  did  not  believe  a tittle  of  the 
report,  and  gave  this  as  a reafon  for  his 
disbelief  of  it,  namely,  that  when  he 
was  at  Fort  St.  George,  he  was  inform- 
ed,  that  the  Brazil  people  had  long 
carried  on  a fecret  trade  with  the  India 
people  at  Goa  for  Diamonds,  and  was 
afiured  they  had  a vaft  flock,  but  not 
very  fine,  they  generally  chufing  to 
buy  the  more  indifferent  fort,  for  the 
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fake  of  cheapnefs  ; a°d  he 
whatever  quantity  came  from  thence, 
would  not  alter  his  opinion,  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  what  he  was  poffeffed 
of,  nor  would  he  abate  of  the  price 
they  were  valued  to  him  at,  in  India  ; 
faying,  they  only  knew  how  to  value 
Diamonds.  In  this  refolution  he  per- 
illed to  his  death,  which  happened 
but  a few  years  fince.  Some  of  thefe 
Diamonds  he  fold  before  his  death,  at 
his  own  price ; and  he  then  faid,  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  their  fending 
their  Diamonds  to  Lisbon , was  not 
a matter  of  choice,  but  neceflity, 
being  forced  thereto,  in  order  to  raile 
a large  fum  of  money  to  difcharge 
great  arrears  of  indulto,  which  they 
then  owed  the  king  of  Portugal ; and 
the  fame  has,  fince  that,  been  faid  by 
others.  And,  moreover,  it  has  been 
faid,  that  the  late  king  having  been 
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made  acquainted  that  they  were  greatly 
in  debt  to  their  European  correfpon- 
dents,  he  in  lifted  upon  their  fending  a 
fufficient  quantity  to  difcharge  thofe 
debts ; and  when  they  came  to  Lisbon , 
in  order  to  give  immediate  fatisfa<ftion 
to  the  merchants,  it  was  faid,  the  king 
ordered  them  to  be  fold  in  a publick 
manner,  for  the  fake  of  expedition  ; 
and  fome  have  thought  it  was  done 
out  of  refentment  to  his  Brazil  fub- 
jecfts,  for  their  uling  him  and  the 
European  merchants  ill;  he  knowing 
they  had  it  in  their  power  long  before 
to  have  remitted  thefe  Diamonds. 

Another  circumftance  had  like  to 
have  efcaped  my  notice,  which  is, 
that  it  has  been  alfo  reported  here  by 
perfons  of  figure  and  unqueftionable 
varacity,  who  happened  to  be  at  Fort 
St.  George  when  it  was  reported  that 
the  Brazil  mines  had  furnifhed  Eu- 
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rope  with  a great  quantity  of  Dia- 
monds very  cheap,  that  the  India 
people  laughed,  and  faid,  it  would  not 
alter  their  price. 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  there 
feems  room  to  think,  that  thefe  Dia- 
monds are  the  effect  of  the  king  of 
Portugal s fubjedts  trade,  and  not  the 
produce  of  his  Brazil  mines ; for  it 
cannot  be  thought  any  prince  would 
have  countenanced  fuch  a difadvanta- 
geous  method  of  difpofing  of  the 
produce  of  his  own  mines,  as  was 
pradtifed  in  getting  rid  of  them,  not- 
withflanding  any  redundancy ; on  the 
contrary,  that  he  would  have  reft  rained 
the  fending  any  quantity,  that  muff 
tend  to  link  their  value,  which  is  al- 
ways carefully  avoided  by  the  India 
people. 

And  if  it  were  true,  that  his  Bra- 
zil mines  fo  abounded  with  Diamonds, 

they 
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they  mu  ft  be  come  at  with  a great  deal 
lefs  expence  than  attends  the  fearch  of 
Diamonds  in  India  ; and  of  courfe  he 
muft  become  the  richeft  prince  in  Eu- 
rope : For  it  would  be  an  additional 
employment  for  his  Brazil  fubje&s,  in 
confequence  of  which  his  commerce 
muft  be  greatly  increafed  ; in  as  much 
as  we  fhould  alwrays  encourage  it,  ra- 
ther than  that  of  the  India  trade,  on 
account  of  our  purchaftng  Diamonds 
in  India  chiefly  for  bullion.  And 
can  it  be  fuppofed,  a wife  prince  would 
difregard  a gift  of  Providence  fo  highly 
efteemed  by  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
world  ? And  therefore  the  methods 
made  ufe  of,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  late  king’s  knowing  they 
were  the  effects  of  trade ; if  fo,  it  can- 
not  but  be  judged  a wife  and  juft  ftep 
in  him,  to  force  them  to  difcharge 
their  obligations  to  himfelf,  and  their 
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correfpondents,  knowing  they  could 
procure  no  advantage  to  them,  by 
lying  in  their  hands  as  a dead  flock. 
Befides,  trading  in  Diamonds  has  been 
difallowed  by  thelate  king,  and  to  con- 
ceal it  from  his  knowledge  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the#reafon  of  their  giving  out, 
that  the  Diamonds  they  were  formerly 
poflefled  of,  were  the  produce  of  his 
Brazil  mines ; and  to  make  it  the 
more  plaufible,  they  fuffered  it  to  be 
reported,  that  they  were  of  a different 
nature,  as  well  as  worfe  than  India 
Diamonds. 

Upon  this  occaflon  I will  venture  to 
fay  (from  critical  obfervations,  in  an 
extenfive  commerce  and  manufacture 
of  both)  that  there  has  not  appeared 
to  me  a circumftance  in  thofe  called 
Brazil  Diamonds,  that  I have  not  found 
in  India  Diamonds ; and  it  is  likewife 
noticed,  that  fome  years  cargoe  from 
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theBnm/jhave  been  as  fine  as  any  year’s 
cargoe  from  India  ; and  that  the  fmall 
Diamonds  have  fold  at  as  high  a price 
as  ever  was  given  for  fmall  India  Dia- 
monds. And  it  is  alfo  remarked,  that 
what  have  of  late  been  brought  from 
Brazil , we  hear  but  little  of,  more 
than  that  their  quantity  yearly  leffens, 
notwithstanding  their  price  is  raifed 
more  than  treble  of  what  they  bore 
iome  years  ago.  There  are  various 
lentiments  among  traders  concerning 
the  caufe  of  it ; but  being  much  di- 
vided in  their  opinions,  I fhall  not 
trouble  my  readers  therewith  ; not 
doubting,  but  their  fending  fo  few, 
will  appear  to  arife  from  their  not 
being  pofiefled  of  more.  And 
from  hence  may  be  inferred,  that 
they  are  interrupted  in  this  com- 
merce, and  deprived  of  the  means  of 
procuring  them  as  formerly  ; which 
3 means 
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means  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  their 
purchafing  them  with  Brazil  gold, 
wherein  the  Brazil  mines  are  known 
to  abound  in  a profufe  degree  ; and  in 
this  fenfe  it  may  be  faid,  the  Diamonds 
that  we  have  had  from  thence,  are  the 
produce  of  the  Brazil  mines ; and  it 
there  be  a check,  or  an  interruption 
thrown  in  the  way  of  this  barter,  we 
cannot  exped  to  have  fuch  quantities  as 
formerly,  although  more  or  lefs  may 
always  come  from  thence ; which  has 
been  the  cafe  before  the  great  glut  ap- 
peared, but  they  were  not  then  called 
Brazil  Diamonds,  and  what  was 
brought  from  thence  was  conducted 
with  great  fecrecy  : And  it  is  likely 
this  trade  will  be  continued,  from  the 
circumftance  of  Diamonds  being  fo 
portable  a commodity,  and  what  may 
be  conveyed  with  great  fecrecy,  how- 
- ever  fir  id  his  Portuguefe.  majefly’s  or- 
ders 
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ders  may  be  in  prohibiting  thereof. 
As  to  the  political  reafons  for  prohibit- 
ing this  traffic!?,  it  is  not  my  province 
to  meddle  with  that. 

Amidft  what  has  been  faid  to  ffiew 
the  improbability  of  the  Brazil  mines 
having  produced  the  Diamonds  that  of 
late  years  have  been  placed  to  their  ac- 
count, the  circumftance  that  has  been 
before  mentioned,  deferves  more  than 
ordinary  notice  ; therefore  I fhall  re- 
cite it  again ; which  is,  that,  notwith- 
flanding  the  India  people  knew  what 
defpicable  prices  Brazil  Diamonds  fold 
for  in  Europe , in  the  before  mentioned 
years,  they  kept  up  the  price  of  their 
Diamonds ; which  feems  to  prove  they 
were  the  fellers  of  thofe  Diamonds  to 
the  Brazilians , and  ferves  to  explain 
what  they  meant  by  laughing  at  the 
report  of  the  Brazil  mines  furniffiing 
Europe 
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Europe  with  Diamonds,  and  their  fay- 
ing it  would  not  alter  their  price. 

This  condud,  furely,  deferves  the 
higheft  applaufe ; for  had  they  copied 
after  the  Brazilians,  this  great  article 
of  wealth,  by  this  time,  would  have 
been  reduced  almoft  to  nothing  ; the 
ill  effeds  of  which,  words  cannot  fuf- 
ficiently  exprefs : The  prevention  of 
this  evil  the  India  people  mull  have 
the  honour  of. 

To  maintain  as  invariable  a price  of 
thefe  jewels  as  is  poffible,  mull  be  of 
the  greateft  utility  to  the  publick  ; 
which  they  appear  to  be  fenfible  of, 
from  their  paft  condud  ; but  there  is 
more  to  be  offered  in  proof  of  this. 

It  is  attefted  by  unqueftionable  au- 
thority, that  when  they  find  a Hack 
demand  for  Diamonds,  they  always 
withdraw  them  ; the  confideration  of 
any  quantity  they  may  be  poffeffed  of, 
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feems  to  be  no  motive  with  them  for 
abating  their  price  ; which  is  believed 
to  arife  from  their  fuppofing  they  have 
competitors  to  fubjedt  them  thereto ; 
and  from  what  has  been  obferved,  the 
truth  of  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  ; 
and  their  manner  of  trading  with  us 
feems  to  be  a farther  proof  of  it  ; 
which  is  thus  : 

They  firft  find  out  what  forts  are 
wanted,  and  then  fhew  fuch  goods  and 
put  their  price  : If  they  are  fold,  they 
have  their  demand  ; for  they  fuppofe 
themfelves  to  be  the  only  judges  of 
their  value  ; and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  one  has  difputed  the  truth  of  it. 
From  hence  it  is,  that  Diamonds  are 
fent  here  in  bulces , which  means  parcels 
of  Diamonds  neatly  tied  up  in  muflins 
and  fealed  by  the  fellers  of  them; 
which  Diamonds  are  generally  bought 
here  by  the  invoice,  that  is,  are  bought 
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before  they  are  opened ; it  being  al- 
ways fuppofed  they  contain  the  value 
which  they  were  fold  for  in  India  ; 
and  the  buyer  here  gives  the  merchant 
fuch  a profit  as  contents  him.  The 
Diamonds  being  thus  bought,  the 
buyer  opens  the  parcel,  feparates 
them,  and  then  values  them  fepa- 
rately  as  his  judgment  diredts ; mak- 
ing to  himfelf  likewife  fuch  a profit 
upon  the  whole  parcel,  as  he  thinks 
proper.  And  as  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is 
referred  to  the  confideration  of  reflect- 
ing minds,  whether  or  no  any  man 
can  properly  judge  of  the  value  of 
Stones  of  different  fizes  and  properties, 
without  fome  rule  to  diredt  his  judg- 
ment. As  for  the  different  properties 
of  Diamonds,  fpeculation,  afllfted  by 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  manufac- 
turing Diamonds,  is  the  only  guide; 
but  whether  any  can  judge  of  their 
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value,  regarding  their  magnitude,  is 
the  thing  in  queftion.  It  feems  as  if 
our  traders  thought  the  India  people 
were  maflers  of  fome  rule  for  that 
purpofe,  by  placing  fuch  confidence 
in  them,  as  it  appears  they  do  by 
this  representation  ; and  it  is  believed, 
when  the  European  part  of  the  world 
are  acquainted  with  the  true  method 
of  eftimating  Diamonds,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  India  people  have  ge- 
nerally valued  their  large  Diamonds 
alike  at  all  times,  let  the  demand  for 
them  vary  as  it  may. 

If  that  be  the  cafe,  is  not  this  i fill- 
ing out  another  ftaple  commodity, 
like  that  of  gold  and  filver  ? And  al- 
though its  value  is  not  afcertainable  to 
fo  great  an  exa&nefs  as  either  of  thofe, 
by  an  afifay  ; yet  it  may  appear,  they 
are  reducible  to  as  great  a nearnefs  in 
fpeculation  as  either  of  the  other  two. 

But 
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But  however  beneficial  this  may  be, 
the  value  of  Diamonds  can  never  be 
at  all  fettled  in  Europe , whilft  we 
are  amufed  with  the  notion  of 
the  Brazil  mines  being  produ&ive  of 
Diamonds.  How  far  it  is  the  interefi: 
of  thefe  parts  of  the  world  to  be  well 
informed  of  the  truth  of  this  matter, 
is  left  to  the  confideration  of  the  pub- 
lick. 

But  fuppofe  it  fhould  be  remarked, 
that  although  Diamonds  in  India  may 
at  all  times  be  near  the  fame  value, 
it  cannot  be  the  cafe  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  arifing  from  various 
circumflances  : The  chief  caufe 

of  which  variablenefs  in  the  price 
of  Diamonds,  or  any  jewels,  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  cannot  but 
be  feen  to  be  the  difanreement  in  the 

O 

fentiments  of  jewellers  concerning  the 
natural  value  of  them.  But  the  ex- 
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traordinary  inftances  in  the  late  wars  in 
Germany  will  be  a farther  proof  of  it,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  has  been  told  us  by  publick 
papers,  that  not  above  one  third  or  one 
fourth  of  the  money  which  gems  have 
coft,  could  be  procured  by  way  of 
pledge  or  fale : Indeed,  the  avarice  of  the 
buyers  may  have  fome  /hare  in  occafi- 
oning  fo  great  a lofs.  Does  this  prove 
the  intrinfick  worth  of  jewels,  fo 
frequently  talked  of  ? Muft  not  this  be 
a vaft  difcouragement  to  great  per- 
fonages  from  vefting  themfelves  with 
this  property  ? — How  fit  therefore  is 
it  to  render  them  as  'invariable  in  their 
price  as  the  nature  of  things  will  ad- 
mit of,  fince  they  pofie/fed  them- 
felves thereof,  not  only  for  perfonal 
ornaments,  but  alfo  as  articles  of  folid 
treafure^  to  ferve  fuch  emergencies  as 
have  been  noticed  ? And  it  is  known, 
that  there  are  fome  rough  Diamonds  of 

great 
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great  price,  as  well  as  polifhed,  in 
Europet  which  have  been  bought  upon 
that  principle. 

Since  it  is  thus,  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  inducement  to  perfons  of  high 
ftation  to  purchafe  Diamonds,  than 
rendering  their  value  more  flaple. 
And  as  nothing  can  accomplifh  that  fo 
much  as  being  well  acquainted  with 
their  true  value,  the  following  method 
will  be  found  the  only  way  of  coming 
at  that  knowledge. 

It  appears  from  the  reafon  of  things, 
that  all  large  Diamonds  are  to  be  va- 


lued according  to  the  rule  advanced, 
by  the  price  that  one  of  a carat  bears, 
which  is  fimilar  to  the  Stone,  whofe 
value  you  would  know ; for  as  you 
value  the  weight  in  a Stone  of  one 
carat,  fo  mu  ft  you  that  of  a Stone  of 
the  fame  properties,  let  the  weight  be 
what  it  may.  And  as  a farther  proof 
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of  its  being  right,  it  v/ill  be  found, 
that  jewellers  of  the  greatefl  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  have  generally 
eflimated  Diamonds  as  this  rule  dire&s, 
by  dint  of  found  judgment : And  as 
the  younger  and  lefs  experienced  muft 
want  fome  afiiftance  in  this  important 
concern,  this  will  put  them  in  the  right 
way,  and  by  means  hereof  the  value 
of  Diamonds  will  be  made  univerfally 
known  ; as  it  lies  in  fo  narrow  a com- 
pafs  as  that  of  any  one’s  making  him- 
felf  acquainted  with  the  worth  of  a 
Diamond  of  a carat  weight ; which,  it 
is  prefumed,  perfons  of  good  judgment 
cannot  be  at  a lofs  to  know,  let  them 
be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; and 
that  fuch  will  agree  in  their  fentiments 
concerning  the  value  of  a Stone  of  a 
carat  weight,  be  it  as  it  may,  to  five 
or  ten  per  cent. 

/ 
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Of  the  Table  of  Prices  of  Diamonds. 

TH  E next  thing  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  is  a table , which 
will  be  found  in  the  i ith,  i 2th,  1 3th, 
14th,  15th,  and  1 6th  plates.  This 
table  confifts  of  the  price  of  Dia- 
monds from  one  carat  weight  to  an 
hundred  carats,  formed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  valuing  them  by  the  fquare  of 
their  weight,  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  the  governing  price  of  rough  Dia- 
monds, good  and  bad  blended  toge- 
ther, is  2/.  per  carat ; fo  that  2/.  is 
to  be  reckoned  the  mean,  or  middle 
price,  and  will  be  found  of  great  ufe 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  calculating 
the  price  of  every  Stone  by  the  rule. 
If  any  Stone  differs  in  its  value  from 
this  mean,  or  middle  price,  whether 
G 4 higher 
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higher  or  lower,  lo  much  per  cent,  is 
to  be  added,  or  deducted,  as  judgment 
fhall  diredt.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  tables  do  not  defcend  to  fixteenths 
of  a carat  ; it  is  omitted  for  brevity’s 
fake,  which  maybe  fupplied  by  cart- 
ing up  any  two  adjoining  prices,  and 
then  take  the  half,  that  will  give  the 
prices  of  the  intermediate  weight. 
For  example ; a Stone  of  one  carat 
will  be  feen  to  be  the  firrt  article  in 
the  table,  and  to  come  to  8/.  To 
find  it  out  by  the  rule,  the  method  is 
to  multiply  2 by  2,  that  makes  4, 
yvhich  is  the  fquare  of  its  weight  ; 
then  multiply  4 by  2/.  the  price  of  one 
carat,  that  makes  8/.  Here  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  all  the  prices  which 
the  table  contains  are  fuppofed  to  be 
of  the  middle  fort,  and  alfo  that  half 
the  weight  is  fuppofed  ioji  in  making , 
which  occartons  the  firrt  multiplying 

by 
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by  2 ; but,  as  this  method  is  more  la- 
borious, aud  intricate,  in  regard  to 
Stones  of  odd  weights,  the  table  will 
be  found  of  much  convenience. 

An  inftance  is  here  given  as  a proof 
pf  a Diamond  of  feven  carats  i in  the 
two  different  methods  of  valuing. 
For  example  ; the  firft  method  is  this : 
The  freight  of  a Stone  of  feven  carats 
£ muft  be  doubled,  which  makes 
fifteen  carats } ; next,  thafweight  muff 
be  multiplied  by  4 to  bring  it  to  grains, 
that  makes  63  ; then  multiply  63  by 
63,  that  makes  3969,  thefquareof  the 
weight  in  fixteenths  ; therefore  di- 
vide the  3969  by  16,  that  brings  it 
again  to  carats,  which  makes  248 
carats  and  TV  ; which  multiplied  by 
2 pounds  produces  496/.  2s,  6 d.  The 
fecond  method  is  this  : Fir  ft,  fee 

what  a Diamond  of  feven  carats  f is 
worth  per  carat,  which  will  be  found 
to  come  to  63  pounds ; firft  multiply 
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7 by  63,  that  makes  441  pounds; 
then  add  the  value  of  t of  63  pounds, 
which  comes  to  55/.  2 s.  6 d ; thefe 
two  fums  added  together  produce 
496/.  2s.  6 d.  fo  both  totals  are  alike, 
and  agree  with  the  price  of  one  of  the 
above  weight  in  the  table. 

It  will  be  here  proper  to  obferve 
farther,  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
additional  price , which  the  expence 
of  manufacture  would  occalion  in  each 
Stone.  This  is  omitted  on  account  of 
the  different  prices,  their  different  Jizes 
and  weights  demand  ; and  like  wife  on 
account  of  the  different  prices,  which 
their  various fubflances  require.  Thefe 
circumftances  render  it  impracticable 
to  be  inferted,  and  therefore  the  prices 
of  both  are  contained  in  four  tables, 
exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  treatife. 
The  firft  table  contains  the  price  of 
full-fubjlanced , or  full-proportioned 
Brilliants^ 
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Brilliants , explained  as  follows : The 
firft  column  exhibits  a fuppofed  increafe 
of  fize  and  weight,  from  a Stone  of  a 
carat,  to  one  of  an  hundred  carats. 
The  firft  five  articles  are  carried  on  by 
the  i ncreafe  of  one  carat  each,  the 
following  by  five  carats  each.  The 
fecond  column  contains  the  price  of 
their  workmanfiiip,  according  to  their 
increafe  in  weight,  at  the  rate  of  i /. 
per  carat.  The  reafon  of  carrying  on 
the  gradation  by  the  increafe  of  jive 
carats,  is  for  the  fake  of  brevity  ; as 
the  different  prices  of  the  intermediate 
weights  are  inconfiderable,  compared 
with  the  increafed  value  of  fuch  Stones. 
The  firfl:  table  being  explained,  it  will 
ferve  as  an  explanation  of  the  other 
three. 

The  fecond  table  exhibits  the  price 
of  making  fpread  Brilliants , which 
is  rated  at  i /.  5 s.  per  carat ; and  is 

fo 
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fo  done  for  the  following  reafons: 
Namely,  that  all  fpread  Stones  require 
more  care  than  full-fubflanced ones,  and 
are  not  fo  foon  difpatched.  The  third 
and  fourth  tables  regard  the  price  of 
manufacturing  Rofe  Diamonds ; which 
manufacture  demanding  lefs  labour 
than  that  of  Brilliants,  caufes  the  price 
to  be  one  fourth  lefs,  as  will  be  feen 
by  the  3d  table  regarding  full-fub- 
ftanced,  or  full-proportioned  Rofe  Dia- 
monds. The  4th  table  regards  fpread 
Rofe  Diamonds,  the  price  of  which  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  full-fubflanced  Bril- 
liants, which  is  fo  raifed  for  the  fame 
reafons  as  have  been  given  in  the  cafe 
of  fpread  Brilliants.  N.  B.  The 
prices  in  thefe  tables  are  to  be  doubled 
in  wrought  Stones,  half  the  weight 
being  loft  in  manufacturing. 

If  I had  not  inferted  the  different 
expence  of  manufacturing  Diamonds, 

it 
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it  would  be  found  wanting  in  the  va- 
lue of  every  Stone ; but  may  now  be 
eaftly  fupplied  from  the  tables  juft  ex- 
plained. An  inftance  will  fully  evince 
their  ufe,  which  I will  give  in  the  cafe 
of  a full-proportioned  Brilliant.  For 
example  ; fuppofe  the  value  is  required, 
of  one  of  the  mean,  or  middle  fort,  of 
7 -f  carats;  the  Diamond,  excluftveof 
the  expence  of  workmanfhip,  comes 
to  49  6 /.  2j.  6 d ; the  expence  of 
workmanfhip  muft  be  reckoned  at 
3 /.  1 5 s.  per  carat,  which  comes  to 
26/.  1 4 s.  4 d.  f ; that  being  added, 
the  whole  makes  522/.  1 6 s.  1 o d.  f. 

From  the  various  helps  contained  in 
this  book,  it  may  be  reafonably  expect- 
ed, that  fuch  as  are  skilful  in  Dia- 
monds, and  acquainted  with  the  cur- 
rent price  of  them,  will  hereafter 
univerfally  agree. 


The 
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The  innate  perfections  and  imper- 
fections of  Diamonds  come  next  under 
notice. 


Of  the  innate  perfections,  imperfec- 
tions, and  water  ^/  Diamond s. 

• , f 

THE  circumftances  which  diftin- 
guifli  the  finejl  Diamonds  are 
thefe.  Their  complexion  muft  be  like 
that  of  a drop  of  the  cleareft  rock  wa- 
ter : And  if  fuch  Stones  be  of  a regu- 
lar form ; and  be  truly  made  ; and 
free  from  ftains,  fouls,  fpots,  fpecks, 
flews,  and  crofs  veins,  they  will  carry 
the  higheft  luftre  of  any  whatever, 
and  will  be  efteemed  the  moft  per- 
fect. 

If  any  are  tinCtured  yellow,  blue, 
green,  or  red,  in  a high  degree, 
2 which 
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which  feldom  happens,  they  are  next 
in  efteem  ; but,  if  any  partake  of 
thefe  colours  only  in  a low  degree, 
it  links  their  value  below  the  before- 
mentioned. 

There  are  other  complexions  of  a 
more  compound  fort,  fuch  as  brown, 
and  thofe  of  a dark  hue.  The  firft: 
of  thefe  fometimes  refemble  the  brown- 
eft  fugar-candy,  the  latter  dusky  iron. 
And  if  any  Diamonds  are  attended 
with  ftains,  fouls,  fpots,  fpecks,  flaws, 
and  crofs  veins,  it  will  abate  their  luf- 
tre,  and  link  their  value.  Here  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  what  is  commonly 
called  the  firft  water  in  Diamonds, 
means  the  greateft  purity,  and  perfec- 
tion of  their  complexion,  which,  as  was 
faid,  muft  be  like  a drop  of  the  cleared 
rock  water.  When  any  fpeak  of  a 
Diamond  falling  Ihort,  moreorlefs,  of 
that  perfe  ction,  it  is  exprefled  by  fay- 
ing, 
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ing,  it  is  of  the  fecond , or  third  water , 
&c.  till  a Stone  may  be  properly  called 
a coloured  one.  And  to  fpeak  of  a 
Diamond  imperfectly  coloured,  and 
containing  any  other  defeats,  as  a 
Stone  of  a bad  water  only,  is  very  im- 
proper ; as  it  does  not  convey  an  idea 
of  the  particular  colour,  or  defeCts  be- 
longing to  it. 


Of  the  fuperior  Worth  fl/DtAMONos, 
over  all  other  Jewels. 


DIAMONDS  have,  in  every 
age,  been  efteemed  the  chief  of 
‘Jewels , on  account  of  their  innate 
fpecifick  qualities ; which,  if  not  ex- 
hibited by  proper  skill,  remain  impri- 
foned.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  their 
natural  ftate,  they  have  not  fo  much 

beauty 
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beauty  or  ludre,  as  fome  other  forts  of 
Jewels ; but  when  truly  and  judici- 
oufly  manufactured,  they  throw  forth 
a fplendor,  and  ludre,  furpaffing  all 
others,  which  judly  entitles  them  to 
the  mod  perfect  workmanfhip,  and 
will  confequently  be  the  mod  likely 
means  of  perpetuating  them  in  the 
edeefn  of  the  world.  And  this  will 
tend  to  edablifh  their  worth,  and  fe- 
cure  every  one's  property  therein  ; 
whereas  a negleCt  of  exhibiting  and 
difplaying  their  beauty,  by  proper 
workmanfhip,  will  render  them  un-*- 
worthy  ornaments  of  the  great  and 
didinguifhed  ; whichj  of.courfe,  mud 
dnk  their  value.  Thefe  conddera- 
tions,  doubtlefs,  will  influence  the 
curious  and  difeerning  to  give  all  due 
countenance  to  their  being  exhibited, 
in  fixture  times,  with  that  beauty  and 
ludre,  of  which  they  are  fufceptible. 

H And 
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And  if  the  following  additional  cir-4- 
cumftancesbe  taken  notice  of,  they  will 
farther  (hew,  that  Diamonds  defence 
the  chief  regard  of  all  Jewels.  Firft, 
they  are  the  bed  repofitory  of  wealth ; 
inafmuch  as  they  will  lie  in  the  fm  ailed 
fpace  of  any,  and  are  thereby  the  mod; 
portable  and  bed  conveyance  of  trea- 
fure.  Next,  their  fuperlative  Hard- 
nefs  fecures  them  from  all  injury  by 
wear  ; as  nothing  can  make  any  im-^ 
predion  on  them,  or  prejudice  their 
ludre,  but  their  rubbing  againd  each 
other.  They  can  only  be  affected  by 
fire,  and  that  mud  be  drong  and  lad- 
ing to  do  them  much  harm ; and  the 
injury  they  receive  thereby  arifes  chiefly 
from  taking  them  too  hajlily  from 
thence,  whereby  the  immediate  im- 
prefiion  of  the  cold  air  may  poflibly 
produce  flaws,  Wc.  A moderate  fire 

will 
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ivill  only  occafion  a roughneis  on  their 
furface,  which  may  be  repaired  by  new 
polifhing. 


Reafons  for  working  Diamonds  in 
a compleat  Manner , and  the  -Conje- 
quences  refulting  from  a contrary 
Pra&ice. 


w 


HAT  has  been  laid  of  the 
fuperlative  properties  ol  Dia- 
monds, &C.  feems  furflcient  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  protedion  of 
mankind,  from  any  abufe  ariflng  by 
ill  workmanfhip,  as  their  pleafure, 
honour  and  interefl:  are  concerned  in. 
it  ‘ and  nothing  appears  wanting  to 
influence  thereto,  but  that  of  the 
world’s  being  convinced  of  the  necef- 
flty  of  it,  from  being  made  acquainted 


H 
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with  the  abufe  that  Diamonds  have 
fuffained  by  the  contrary  pra£tice. 
To  that  end  I fhall  firft  refume  the  ob- 
fervation  that  has  been  made  on  fmall 
Brilliants ; which  is,  that  they  are  in 
general  fo  ill  wrought  as  to  be  void  of 
their  true  beauty  and  luftre,  and  will 
not  fill  up,  by  one  fourth  or  one  third, 
the  fpace  that  well  wrought  Stones  do, 
in  a piece  of  jewelling  work  ; of 
courfe,  purchafers  of  fuch  are  deprived 
of  one  fourth  or  one  third  of  the  fhew 
or  appearance  that  well  wrought  Stones 
would  make,  and  of  the  beauty  and 
luflre  that  always  accompany  fuch : 
Next,  that  the  fame  efiedts  attend 
Stones  of  larger  fizes,  made  after  the 
fame  manner.  IV.  B.  The  fame  ill 
effects  alfo  attend  fmall  or  large  Rofe 
Diamonds,  made  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  ends  and  purpofes  that  are  to  be 
fervedby  this  manner  of  working,  natu- 
rally 
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rally  fall  under  conlideration : The  moft 
that  can  be  pretended,  is,  that  by  the 
world’s  being  brought  into  a favoura 
ble  notion  of  thefe  goods,  on  account 
of  buying  them  at  a lower  price  by 
weight  than  well  wrought  Stones,  trade 
has  been  increafed,  and  more  hands 
employed  ; but  it  cannot  mean  the 
increafe  of  England' s trade,  for  that 
has  been  declining  many  years,  and  its 
hands  unemployed,  to  the  great  im- 
poverifhment  of  the  whole  body  of 
workmen,  and  thofe  known  to  be  as 
good  as  any,  if  not  the  bell,  in  the 
world  ; and  which  has  arifen 
from  their  refuting  to  work  after  this 
rude  manner,  and  not  being  able  to 
fupport  themfelves  by  the  wages  that 
are  given  abroad  for  fuch  work,  which 
appear  not  equivalent  to  the  wages 
here  given  to  the  meaneft  handicraft^ 
men. 

H,  3 


Admit- 


Admitting  our  neighbours  have 
increafed  the  traffick,  and  employed 
more  hands  of  the  loweft  forts  than 
we  could  ever  boaft  of ; let  the  confe- 
quences  which  are  like  to  flow  from 
this  manner  of  working  be  confidered. 

By  the  continuance  thereof,  the 
difefteem  that  has  of  late  been  fhewn 
to  Diamonds  may  increafe  ; which 
principally  has  taken  its  rife  from 
thence,  particularly  in  England ; and 
that,  probably,  has  been  forwarded  by 
the  good  appearance  which  cryftal  or 
falfe  Stone  work,  commonly  fo  called, 
has  made  of  late  (on  which  all  the 
embellifhment  that  care  and  skill  can 
procure,  has  been  bellowed.)  This  is 
cbierved  to  the  credit  and  reputation 
61  thefe  traders,  and  their  workmen  ; 

' and  in  confequence  thereof,  this  com- 
modity frequently  pafles  for  Diamonds : 
And  if  the  fame  care  fhould  be  taken 
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in  compleating  that  fort  of  work  for 
foreign  ufe,  they  alfo  may  enter  into 
the  like  contempt  of  Diamonds ; if  fo, 
what  will  become  of  this  boafted  in- 
creafe  of  trade  ? But  if  the  truth  of 
the  Diamond  manufacture  be  luo- 

i 

ported,  their  luftre  will  conipicuoufly 
excel  the  faint  and  languid  efforts  of 
all  cryftalline  matter,  with  all  the 
helps  of  art. 

To  difgrace  this  firft-rate  Gem  by 
ill  workmanfhip,  in  bringing  it  down 
almoft  to  the  level  of  this  commodity, 
feems  to  be  very  unwarrantable,  efpe- 
cially,  as  it  tends  to  fink  this  part  of 
publick  wealth,  and  is  a manifeft  dis- 
couragement to  art  and  ingenuity,  and 
alfo  of  great  prejudice  to  fair  traders, 
who  fcorn  to  fubmit  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  fuch  mean  deceitful  artifices, 
to  enrich  themfelves, 

H 4.  But, 
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But,  notwithftanding  what  has 
been  offered,  to  (hew  the  impropriety, 
and  ill  confequenees,  of  working  Dia- 
monds in  an  ill  manner  ; it  is  to  be. 
feared,  that  fuch  as  have  hitherto  found 
their  account  in  it,  will  purfue  the  fame 
method,  fo  long  as  they  can  find  it  their 
intereft  fo  to  do.  To  prevent  this 
abufe,  the  fizes  of  Brilliant  and  Rofe 
Diamonds  are  exhibited,  by  which 
any  one  may  know,  whether  a Dia- 
mond of  either  manufacture  be  well  or 
ill  made ; and  this  is  thought  the  moft 
effectual  means  of  putting  a flop  to  it, 
judging  all  perfpns  who  have  any  con- 
fiderable  value  of  this  kind,  will  afford, 
their  afilfiance  in  difcountenancing 
fuch  an  injurious  practice ; if  fo,  the 
world  will  fee  perfons  of  rank  and  for- 
tune diftinguilhed  from  others,  by  the 
inimitable  luftre  of  thefe  jewels;  for 

which 
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which  purpofe,  doubtlefs,  they  were 
intended. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  many  per- 
fons  of  rank  and  fortune  are  poflefied  of 
fuch  ill  wrought  Stones,  and  the  encou- 
raging  of  this  refinement  of  manufac- 
ture will  make  them  appear  in  a worfe 
light.  This  is  allowed  ; but  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that 
all  ill  wrought  Stones  are  capable  of 
being  made  as  perfect,  in  refpedt  to 
workmanfhip,  as  any,  without  the  leaf): 
lofs  of  their  expanfion  or  breadth ; and 
that  fuch  rectified  Stones  will  appear  to 
fight  rather  larger  than  in  their  prelent 
form ; for  by  being  made  more  open, 
every  part  of  their  upper  furface  will 
fie  more  clearly  feen,  and  what  lofs  of 
weight  they  fuftain  will  be  compen- 
sated by  the  remaining  weight  being 
of  more  value  ; or,  in  other  words, 
■fiat  weight  will  be  worth  more  per 

carat ; 
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carat ; and  then,  fuch  will  weigh  as  much 
as  they  ought  when  fold  ; and  by  this 
means  indifferent  Diamonds  may  be 
made  fine,  if  the  matter  or  ftuffbe  fuch, 
which  is  frequently  the  cafe  ; and  the 
reafon  of  their  being  but  indifferent 
before,  was  their  being  overloaded 
with  weight  and  other  ways  ill  wrought, 
which  obfcured  their  true  luftre.  This, 
compliance  with  what  is  propofed  will 
make  them  of  rather  more  value  than 
when  bought,  and  the  lofs  to  the  pur- 
chafer  is  that  which  is  paid  for  rectify- 
ing them.  This  will  prove  a greater 
difadvantage  to  the  purchafers  of  fmall 
Diamonds  than  to  the  purchafers  of 
larger  Stones,  as  the  workmanfhip  of 
fmall  Stones  is  a ccnfiderable  part  of 
their  value. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve^ 
that  the  word:  workmanfhip  is  fre- 
quently performed  on  coloured  Stones, 

' JL  tr  A 
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to  render  them  cheap,  by  which  means 
they  are  generally  defpifed  ; inftead  of 
that,  they  fhould  have  all  the  advan- 
tage that  art  can  beftow  on  them,  to 

O 

recommend  them  to  the  juft  favour  of 
the  world.  And  Stones,  however  co- 
loured, that  are  not  attended  with 
{peeks,  fpots,  fouls,  ftains,  or  any 
other  defeats  to  weaken  their  luftre, 
ought  to  have  the  utmoft  skill  of 
workmanthip  ; and  numbers  there 
are,  if  well  wrought,  that  would  carry 
as  much  or  more  vigour  and  fpirit  than 
many  that  do  not  fall  under  that  deno- 
mination ; and,  therefore,  if  any 
made  Stones  appear  fufceptible  of  an 
improvement  of  their  luftre  by  being 
resided,  it  is  fit  that  fuch  fhould  re- 
ceive the  benefit  thereof,  for  the  fake  of 
the  pleafure  and  credit  it  mu  ft  afford 
the  owners,  and  the  reputation  that 
kich  acondud  will  bring  to  this  fpecies 

of 
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of  jewels.  And  it  is  to  be  imagined, 
that  this  will  be  thought  worthy  of 
fome  notice,  3s  the  world  feems  fo 
ftrongly  difpofed  to  value  perfection 
in  this  jewel  ; and  none  can  be 
faid  to  be  fo,  that  has  any  manifeft 
imperfection  of  workmanfhip. 

And  here  I fhall  take  the  liberty  to 
obferve,  that  the  truth  of  the  manu- 
facture of  either  was  never  brought 
under  any  dated  rules  of  practice, 
nor  was  there  any  recourfe  to  be  had  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  manufacture  of 

A 

any  Diamond,  till  this  treadle  made 
its  fird  appearance  ; and  for  want  of 
fomething  of  this  kind,  there  have 
been,  in  all  times  pad,  innumerable  dif- 
putes  amongft  workmen,  concerning, 
the  true  method  of  working  Dia- 
monds. 

But  this  mud  be  owned,  that  the 
fewest  difputes  on  this  head  have  been 

found 
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found  amongft  thofe  of  the  belt  judg- 
ment ; and,  moreover,  it  is  known, 
that  their  pradice,  when  left  to  work 
agreeable  to  their  own  fentiments,  has 
nearly  been  conformable  to  the  rules 
here  advanced  ; and  to  which  pradice 
they  would  always  have  adhered,  if 
left  at  liberty  ; but  the  felfifh  views  of 
thofe  they  have  wrought  for  have  ob- 
truded it,  and  laid  them  under  a 
neceffity  of  working  according  to  the 
directions  given  them.  This  has  been, 
the  caufe  of  fo  much  defective  work- 
manfhip  on  Diamonds,  and  not  only  on 
middling  Stones,  but  likewife  capital 
ones. 

This  was  the  very  caufe  of  the 
largeft  Diamond  that  ever  appeared  in 
Europe , being  wrought  in  a deficient 
manner ; which,  if  it  be  now  as  it 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
wrought  it,  I take  the  liberty  to  fay, 

may 
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jrnay  be  rendered  compleal  ; by 
which  means  its  form  will  be  more 
comely  and  graceful,  its  luftre  greatly 
increafed,  and  of  courfe  its  value,  al- 
though its  weight  may  be  fomething 
reduced  ; and  then  it  may  be  faid  to 
poflefs  all  the  dignity  that  nature  has 
favoured  it  with,  and  likcwife  that  art 
has  done  it  juftice. 

The  firffc  fad:  I can  make  appear  by 
two  leads  call  from  the  Stone  ; one, 
when  it  was  a rough  Diamond ; the 
other,  when  cut  and  polilhed : And 
the  fecond,  how  it  came  to  be  wrought 
as  it  was,  I can  prove  by  incontefta- 
ble  evidence,  &c. 

That  this  is  the  cafe  of  this  and 
many  other  large  Diamonds,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ; but  rather,  how  thofe 
who  had  the  diredion  of  manufac- 
turing fiich  Stones,  were  influenced  to 
fubmit  to  the  lols  of  fo  much  weight, 

having 
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having  nothing  but  conjecture  to  dired 
their  conduit ; and  their  having  left 
an  over  weight,  mu  ft  be  owned  to  be 
an  error  of  the  right  ftde,  as  that  may 
be  difcharged,  whenever  it  is  thought 
proper ; and  it  can  fcarcely  be  ima- 
gined, that  any  will  be  fond  of  re- 
taining weight  in  a Stone,  that  ren- 
ders  it  ungraceful  in  its  figure,  and 
deftroys  its  life  and  vigour ; efpe- 
cially  as  its  expanfion  is  not  lefiened 
thereby,  but  will  appear  to  fight  larger 
than  before,  which,  perhaps,  may  caufe 
a Stone  to  be  deemed  good,  that  be- 
fore was  ranked  in  a lower  clals.  And* 
as  it  has  been  before  faid,  fuch  Stones 
will  be  worth  as  much,  or  more,  not- 
withftanding  the  reduction  of  their 
weight,  than  when  pofieffed  of  their  for- 
mer weight,  by  the  remaining  weight 
being  of  a higher  worth ; fo  the  expence 
of  rectifying  them  is  the  only  lofs  that 
will  be  fuftained.  The 
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*TheUfe  of  the  Sizes  in  pur  chafing 
rough  Diamonds. 

AS  the  ufe  of  the  fizes  cannot  but 
be  fufficiendy  feen  in  regard  to 
wrought  Stones,  they  will  appear  of 
equal  ufe  in  regard  to  rough  Diamonds, 
inafmuch  as  they  will  affift  the  judg- 
ment concerning  the  lofs  of  weight 
that  may  be  fuftained  in  working  any 
Diamond ; and  therefore  muft  be  of 
great  fervice  towards  forming  a right 
notion  of  their  value,  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  fome  rough  Diamonds 
muft  fuftain  a much  greater  lofs,  or  di- 
minution of  weight  than  others,  arifing 
from  their  peculiar  ftiapes.  And  to 
form  a true  judgment  of  the  value  of 
any  rough  Diamond,  the  price  or  value 
of  one  of  a carat  weight  limilar  to  the 

Stone 
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Stone  which  is  to  be  purchafed,  deter- 
mines its  value,  as  in  the  cafe  of  ma- 
nufaElured  Diamonds.  But  as  it  is 
more  difficult  to  judge  what  a rough 
Diamond  will  prove  when  cm,  than  to 
judge  of  one  manufactured ; the  buyer, 
iuppoiing  him  a merchant,  muft  act 
with  proper  precaution,  and  make  fuf- 
ficient  allowance  to  himfelf  for  the 
uncertainty  of  the  Stone’s  anfwering 
expectation  when  wrought.  And,  if 
it  be  a Stone  of  a confiderable  value, 
he  muft  allow  himfelf  alfo  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  money  he  lays  out,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  he  fuppofes  the 
Stone  may  remain  unfold.  Thefe 
precautions  are  the  only  means  of 
guarding  againft  the  hazards,  and  dis- 
advantages, that  attend  dealing  in  large 
rough  Diamonds.  And,  bv  fuch  a 
conduct,  dealers  may  be  enabled  to 
fell  at  a price  agreeable  to  the  eftima- 
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tion  of  the  skilful ; which  eftima- 
tion  is  the  only  thing  to  be  regard-! 
ed  by  thofe  who  purchafe  them  for 
their  own  ufe.  To  urge  any  other 
confiderations  to  the  purchafer  for  aug- 
menting the  price  of  any  Diamond 
beyond  its  juft  value,  will,  it  is  hum- 
bly apprehended,  be  judged  a weak- 
nefs,  and  likely  to  hinder  the  fale  of 
fuch  goods. 

But,  if  it  fhould  be  here  remarked, 
that  particular  cafes,  or  occalions,  may 
juftify  the  feller  in  demanding  an  ad- 
vanced price  for  any  Diamond  ; fuch 
deviations  muft  be  confidered  as  mere- 
ly occafional,  and  the  buyer  is  at 
liberty,  whether  he  will  comply  or 
not. 
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R emarks  on  the  India  ManufaElure 
of  d iamonds,  and  their  Cuftom  in 
regard  to  rough  Diamonds. 


LTHOUGH  it  has  been 
luppofed,  under  the  head  of 
valuing  Diamonds,  that  the  India 
people  are  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ple of  eftimating  them,  it  will  be  now 
fhewn,  that  they  are  mailers  of  no 
other  efiential  parts  of  knowledge 
concerning;  Diamonds. 


The  manufacture  of  them  they 
feem  to  know  very  little  of,  as  appears 
by  the  wrought  Stones  that  come  from 
thence,  none  of  them  being  fit  for 
ufe,  and  therefore  are  always  new 
wrought  when  brought  to  Europe ; 
which  I fhall  defcribe  as  follows : They 
are  called  lasks ; they  are  in  general 
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ill  fhaped,  or  irregular  in  their  form  at 
the  girdle  ; their  fubfiance,  or  depth, 
is  ill  proportioned  ; lome  have  more  of 
the  Stone’s  fubfiance  at  top  than  at 
the  bottom  ; their  tables  are  feldom  in 
the  middle,  or  center,  of  the  Stone, 
and  the  collets  the  fame ; and  fome- 
times  the  tables  are  of  an  extravagant 
breadth,  and  fometimes  too  fmall  ; in 
the  fame  manner  are  their  collets,  and 
feldom  horizontal ; and  their  girdles 
are  often  very  thick  and  not  level ; the 
fmall  work  very  irregularly  performed, 
and  none  are  properly  polifhed ; and 
the  chief  thing  regarded,  is  that  of  hav- 
ing the  fize  and  weight  of  Stones  : 
And  this  is  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  them,  as  they  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  beauties  of  well 
wrought  Diamonds.  From  hence  it 
will  appear,  that  they  mu  ft  be  unqua- 
lified to  judge  of  the  true  worth  of 

individual 
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individual  rough  Diamonds.  For  in- 
ffance ; they  cannot  know  what  a Dia- 
mond will  lofe  in  working,  to  be  well 
made  ; nor  can  they  know  if  a Stone 
be  coloured,  what  degree  of  colour  it 
will  retain,  or  what  life  and  fpirit  a 
Stone  will  carry  well  wrought  ; all 
which  they  are  very  confcious  of ; and 
this  makes  it  very  difficult  to  trade  with 
them  for  fingle  Stones. 

But  it  is  not  fo  difficult  to  trade  with 
them  for  Parcels,  becaufeinthem  there 
are  Stones  of  all  ffiapes  ; and  as  fome 
will  lofe  more,  fome  lefs,  they  guefs 
at  that  as  well  as  they  can  ; and  fo  in 
refpedl  to  their  other  properties,  in 
which  they  are  not  quite  fo  much  at  a 
lofs  ; and  then  they  value  them  by 
the  lump,  as  they  weigh  one  with  an- 
other, by  the  rule. 

From  whence  we  mav  fee,  how 

j 7 

heceffary  it  is  for  Europeans  to  be  fur- 
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n illied  with  knowledge,  as  by  that 
means  they  mu  ft  have  fome  advan- 
tageous opportunities  in  buying  large 
Stones,  through  the  ignorance  of  thefe 
people.  Although  it  has  been  fhewn 
how  much  regard  they  have  to  the 
faving  of  weight  in  working  of  Dia- 
monds, their  attachment  thereto  will 
farther  appear  by  the  following  cuftom 
having  prevailed  time  out  of  mind, 
the  reality  of  which  feems  not  to  be 
doubted. 

The  great  people  there  employ  a 
vaft  number  of  daves  in  feareh  of 
Diamonds:  The  fmall  and  middle  fize 
Diamonds  they  fell,  and  fome  of  the 
large  ones ; but  when  they  are  for- 
tunate in  meeting  with  a very  large 
one,  they  lay  it  up  as  a treafure, 
to  aggrandize  their  family  ; and  the 
head  of  the  family  has  a fmall  (hallow 
hole  drilled  on  the  furface  of  the  Stone, 
5 and 
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and  when  he  dies,  the  next  chief  does 
the  fame  ; and  fo  from  one  to  an- 
other : And  the  more  of  thefe  holes 
a Stone  has,  the  higher  it  is  in  efteem, 
although  fuch  holes  may  prejudice  it, 
if  it  were  to  be  manufactured  ; but  as 
that  is  never  intended,  they  do  not  re- 
gard fuch  prejudice  ; and  thefe  Stones 
are  never  parted  with,  let  what  will 
happen  ; and  if  they  forefee  any  ruin 
to  the  family  (as  that  fometimes  hap- 
pens in  their  further  purfuit  of  Dia- 
monds, which  is  very  expenfive  by  the 
vaft  number  of  hands  they  employ  in, 
that  undertaking)  in  fuch  cafes  they 
bury  thofe  Stones,  fo  that  they  never 
appear  again.  For  they  cannot  bear 
the  thoughts  of  any  others  having  the 
poffeffion  of  that  which  they  have  ob- 
tained at  fo  great  an  expence  ; and  it 
is  faid,  that,  in  confequence  of  that 
cuftom,  there  are  many  very  large 
I 4 Dia- 
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Diamonds  irrecoverably  loft,  and  like- 
wife  many  that  will  never  be  parted 
with. 

This  cuftom  is  imagined  to  arife 
rrom  their  being  fearful  of  a Dia- 
mond’s loiing  its  value,  by  lofing 
weight  and  magnitude  in  being 
wrought;  which  is  very  true,  as  they 
work  them,  becaufe  they  are  void  ol 
luftre  ; and  therefore  it  is  not  an  un- 
reafonable  conduit  in  them,  on  that 
account  alone ; but  there  is  another 
reafon  ailigned  for  it,  which  is,  the 
hazard  their  Diamonds  are  expofed  to 
by  their  manner  of  working  : This  is 
much  greater  than  what  attends  the 
working  of  Diamonds  in  Europet  for 
they  perform  it  in  a rougher  manner 
than  is  done  by  the  Europeans., 
more  efpecially  in  refpeit  to  polifhing 
them  ; in  doing  of  which  they  lay  an 
exceffive  weight  on  their  Diamonds 

through 
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through  unskilfulnefs  (and  for  want 
of  fuch  curious  machinery  or  mills,  as 
are  in  Europe ) which  makes  it  riot 
practicable  for  them  to  give  Diamonds 
a true  poliih. 

N.  B.  Although  this  is  the  cafe  in 
refpeCt  to  the  India  manner  of  work- 
ing, there  come  now  and  then  Stones 
tolerably  well  wrought  and  polifhed  ; 
but  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
done  by  Europeans , and  upon  their 
mills  and  skeves,  and  to  have  been 
the  property  of  fuch. 


T'C 
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Some  Account  ^Authors,  who  have 
heretofore  treated  of  Diamonds 
and  Pearls,  and  the  Improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  fince 
their  Times. 

THOUGH  what  I have  ad- 
vanced is  really  the  produce  of 
many  years  critical  obfervation  in  the 
courfe  of  dealing  in  rough  and  po~ 
lifhed  Diamonds,  and  has  been  a 
work  of  much  time,  labour,  and 
great  expence  ; I am  not  a little 
pleafed  to  fee  it  agree  with  what  I 
have  iince  found  to  be  mentiened 
by  fome  celebrated  writers,  who  have 
exhibited  the  principle  upon  which 
Diamonds  are  to  be  valued.  The  firft 
which  fell  into  my  hands  was  Monlieur 
Tavernier , who  mentions  it  in  his  V oy- 
ages 
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ages  through  Turkey , Perfia , and  thd 
Eaft- Indies ; which  he  publifhed  in  the 
year  1670,  and  which  were  tranflated 
into  Englijh  in  the  year  1678.  The 
next  was  the  memorable  Mr.  Lewis 
Roberts , who  publifhed  it  in  his  map 
of  commerce , in  the  year  1638.  Some 
time  after,  I communicated  the  prin- 
ciple of  valuation  I have  exhibited  in 
this  treatife,  to  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  who  was  a dealer  and  a Dia- 
mond-cutter, and  who  had  lived  many 
years  at  Fort  St.  George  in  that  capa- 
city ; by  whom  I was  informed,  that 
the  India  traders  (meaning  the  natives 
of  India ) had  fome  eftablifhed  rule  of 
eftimating  Diamonds,  &?c.  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  fame  with  what  I 
then  propofed.  At  length,  feveral 
years  after  the  perufal  of  the  above 
writers,  a ftill  more  antient  one  was 
fhewn  me  by  means  of  a gentleman  of 

great 
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great  learning,  and  of  great  figure  in 
the  literary  world.  This  author  was 
fohn  Arphe  de  Villa  Fane , who 
fpeaks  of  the  principle  of  valuation  in 
his  treatife,  entitled,  The  Jlandard  of 
gold , fiver , and  precious  Stones,  pub- 
lished in  Spanifo  in  the  year  1572,  by 
the  King  of  Spain  s efpecial  licence. 
Thefe  writers  have  mentioned  fome  at- 
tempts to  fettle  rules  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Diamonds : but,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  not  only  what  they  have 
delivered  is  very  imperfect^  but  that 
when  they  wrote,  the  art  of  making 
Brilliants  was  not  difcovered  ; which 
manufacture  is  effential  to  the  faving 
of  the  weight  formerly  loft,  by  cutting 
all  rough  Diamonds  into  tables , and 
rofes to  prevent  which  lofs  of  weight, 
as  much  as  poflible,  a heavy  load  of 
fubftance  has  been  left  on  both  thefe 
kinds  of  manufacture.  Moreover,  to 

fave 
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lave  weight,  rough  Diamonds  have 
been  frequently  Jawed,  efpecially  fuch 
as  had  no  corners,  in  order  to  make 
them  into  rofes\  but  this  practice  was 
attended  with  a much  greater  expence 
of  workmanfhip,  and  withal,  a much 
greater  lofs  of  weight,  than  they  have 
been  fubject  to,  iince  the  making  of 
Brilliants  has  been  introduced  ; this 
latter  manufacture  being  more  fuitable 
to  Stones  of  moft  fhapes. 

Thefe  obfervations  (hew,  that  if  the 
truth  of  the  manufacture  of  Table  and 
Rofe  Diamonds  had  been  known  in 
times  paft,  which  appears  not  to  have 
been  the  cafe,  although  it  might  have 
been  of  ufe  in  preventing  the  paft  de- 
fective manner  of  making  them,  it 
could  not  procure  the  advantages  which 
flow  from  the  addition  of  the  Brilliant 
manufacture,  ftnce  that  renders  the 
whole  a compleat fyjlem  ; and  not  only 
contributes  to  the  greateft  faving  of 

weight. 
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weight,  but  likevvife  afcertains  the  ge-r 
^eral  lofs  of  weight,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  which  could  not  be 
known  till  the  manufacture  was  re- 
duced to  fettled  rules.  The  want  of 
this,  probably,  occahoned  a difregard 
of  what  has  been  taken  notice  of  by 
thefe  author r,  concerning  the  manufac- 
ture, and  valuation  of  Diamonds. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is 
Pearls. 


- 


Of  Pearls,  their  Per  feel  ions  and 
ImperfeSli  ons . 

^"'1  H E S E Jewels  are  next  in  im- 
1 portance  to  Diamonds,  as  they 
conflitute  the  next  greatefl:  fhare  of 
wealth  of  any  other  kind.  The  firft 
thing  to  be  obferved  concerning  them, 
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is,  that  what  beauty  they  poffefs,  is 
the  mere  produce  of  nature ; and  that 
they  are  not  fufceptible  of  any  advan- 
tages or  helps  by  art\  a circumftance 
which  recommends  them  to  the  effeem. 
of  the  world.  Thofe  of  the  fineft 
fhape  are  perfeclly  round,  which  fits 
them  for  necklaces,  bracelets,  jewels 
for  the  hair,  and  other  fuch  like  ufes. 
But  if  a Pearl,  of  any  confiderable 
fize,  be  of  the  Jhape  of  a Pear , it  is 
not  reckoned  an  imperfedion,  becaufe 
it  may  be  fuitable  for  drops  to  ear-rings, 
folitairs,  and  many  other  jewels.  Their 
complexion  muft  be  milk  white,  not  of 
a dead  and  lifelefs,  but  of  a clear  and 
lively  hue,  free  from  flains,  fouls,  fpots, 
fpecks,  or  roughnefs ; fuch  are  of  the 
higheft  effeem  and  value. 

Pearls  are  defe&ive  when  rough, 
fpotted,  or  dull ; whether  that  be  ow- 
ing to  any  mifcarriage  of  nature,  or  to 
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age,  to  wear,  or  any  other  accident : 
When  irregular  in  their  fhapes,  be  they 
flat  or  hollow,  craggy  or  gibbous,: 
When  they  are  ftained  with  any  colour , 
as  yellow,  blue,  green,  red,  brown,  or 
that  of  a dusky  iron.  It  is  alfo  an  im- 
perfection, when  they  have  large  drilled 
holes,  or  are  rubbed  flat  about  the 
edges  of  the  holes  by  long  ufe.  Thefc 
defe&s  caufe  a very  conflderable  diffe- 
rence in  the  value  of  Pearls  of  the  fame 
weight  and  flze. 


Of  the  Rule  of  valuing  Pearls. 

H E only  rule  of  valuing  them, 
I is  by  the  fquare  of  their  weight, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Diamonds;  nature 
producing  them  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, viz.  a vaft  number  of  fmall  ones, 

and 
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dnd  progre (lively,  a lefs  number  of 
larger,  as  they  increafe  in  fize  and 
weight.  Upon  this  principle  two  tables 
are  formed,  of  the  prices  of  Pearls. 
The  firft  eight  contain  thofe  of  a carat 
weight  downwards , of  eight  different 
values,  which  will  be  found  in  Plates 
XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII, 
XXIII,  XXIV.  The  firft  being  ex- 
plained, it  ferves  for  the  other  feven. 
The  firft  column  contains  the  number 
of  Pearls  in  an  ounce  Troy,  from  thofe 
of  a carat  weight,  to  fuch  as  weigh 
but  the  3 2d  part  of  a carat.  The 
fecond  column  contains  the  progrefiive 
decreafe  of  their  weight , from  thofe  of 
one  carat,  to  thofe  of  the  3 2d  part  of 
a carat.  The  third  contains  their  fe- 
veral  prices , from  one  carat  at  2 s. 
to  thofe  of  the  -rf-rth  part  of  a penny. 
The  fourth  contains  the  price  of  an 
ounce,  at  ths  rate  of  2 s.  per  carat, 

K which 
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which  makes  15/.  to  that  of  the  fmall- 
eft  fize,  which  is  9 s.  4 d.  h 

The  next  thing  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  is  a Table  that  relates  to  Pearls  of 
a carat  weight,  and  upwards , to  an 
hundred  carats,  which  will  be  found  in 
Plates  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII, 
XXIX,  XXX.  The  prices  of  Pearls 
in  this  Table,  are  founded  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  the  general  price  of 
Pearls,  good  and  bad  blended  toge- 
ther, is  8s.  per  carat ; which  will 
be  found  to  be  the  firft  article  in  it. 
This  Table,  therefore,  v/ill  be  of  the 
fame  ufe  with  regard  to  Pearls,  as 
the  Diamond-Table  is  in  regard  to  Dia- 
monds. For,  if  any  Pearl  exceeds  in 
quality,  or  falls  Jhort  of,  thofe  of  the 
middle  fort  ; the  rife,  or  fall,  upon 
the  price  of  a Pearl  of  any  weight  muft 
be  fo  much  per  cent,  as  judgment 
fhall  dired  ; which  prevents  all  trou- 
2 ble 
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ble  of  finding  it  out  by  the  rule. 
To  fhew  the  convenience  of  this  Ta- 
ble, the  following  example  may  be 
given.  If  the  value  of  a Pearl  of 
4 carats  i is  required,  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  i o per  cent,  better 
than  one  of  the  mean  or  middle  price, 
its  price  will  be  found,  by  the  Ta- 
ble, to  be  g /.  ioj.  id.  f.  Then  iqs. 
is  to  be  added,  which  is  the  produce 
of  the  10 per  cent,  and  makes  its  value 
to  be  10/.  9*.  id.  i. 

To  find  out  the  firft  price  by  the 
rule,  reduce  the  4 carats  i into  eighths, 
which  makes  39  ; then  multiply  39 
by  39,  that  makes  1521,  the  fquare 
of  the  weight  in  fixteenths ; there- 
fore divide  1521  by  16,  that  brings  it 
again  into  grains,  and  makes  95  ; 
then  divide  the  95  by  4,  that  brings 
it  to  carats,  and  makes  23  carats, 
K 2 * 
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3 grains,  and  tV  of  a grain ; which,  at 
Ss.  per  carat,  produces  9/.  ior.  id.  i. 

And  as  another  method  is  intro- 
duced for  finding  out  the  value  of 
Diamonds,  which  is  as  applicable  to 
Pearls,  the  foregoing  weight  is  made 
ufe  of  as  an  example. 

For  inflance ; fee  what  a Pearl  of  4 ca- 
rats | conies  to  at  8n  per  carat,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  39*.  fo  multiply  39 
by  4,  that  makes  1 5 6s.  or  7/.  1 6s.  then 
add  the  value  of  % of  39J.  which  i& 
1 /.  i4r.  id.  i ; caft  up  the  two  funis, 
and  that  will  produce  9/.  ics.  id.  i: 
So  thefe  two  totals  are  alike,  and  agree 
in  price  with  one  of  that  weight  in  the 
Table ; and  that  being  the  price  of 
one  of  the  middle  fort,  the  value  of 
the  10 percent,  muftbe  added,  which 
is  1 9 s.  fo  the  valueof  fuch  a Pearl  is 
10I.  os.  id.  -1. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  inftances  are  fuppofed  fuffici- 
ent  to  fhew,  how  much  readier  the 
value  of  any  fingle  Pearl  is  to  be 
found,  by  making  ufe  of  the  Table  ; the 
ulefulnefs  of  which  will  appear  in  a 
ftronger  light,  when  it  is  confidered, 
what  number  of  occafions  Pearls  fur- 
nifh  by  their  multiplicity,  and  like- 
wife  the  fmall  value  they  are  of  in- 
dividually ; although  not  fo,  regarding 
their  quantity.  N.  B.  Their  value 
compared  with  Diamonds  is  but  as  8s. 
to  81. 

As  an  application  to  the  Table  ap- 
pears to  be  by  far  the  readied:  way  of 
coming  at  the  value  of  any  fingle 
Pearl,  its  farther  ufefulnefs  will  be 
fhewn  in  valuing  any  parcels  of  Pearh 
For  inflance  ; fuppofe  a parcel  of 
Pearls  (be  their  number  and  weight 
what  they  may)  and  various,  in  re- 
fpe&  to  their  qualities,  or  goodnefs ; 

K 3 fir  ft, 
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firft,  weigh  the  parcel  all  together  $ 
when  the  weight  is  known,  count 
their  number ; when  that  is  known, 
fee  what  the  weight  would  be  per 
piece,  if  they  were  all  of  one  weight, 
and  then  endeavour  to  form  a judg^ 
ment  what  they  may  be  rated  at  per 
carat,  as  a mixed  Parcel  : Having 
fettled  that,  fee  what  a Pearl  is  worth, 
of  the  weight  you  found  they  would 
be  of  if  they  were  all  of  equal  v/eight 
or  fize,  and  then  value  the  weight  of 
the  whole  Parcel  by  the  price  of  that 
Pearl,  and  that  will  give  the  value  of 
the  whole  Parcel,  To  illuftrate  this, 
fuppofe  9 Pearls  of  9 feveral  weights, 
which  may  be  of  different  qualities 
or  goodnefs,  but  being  blended  toge- 
ther they  may  be  reckoned  worth  8r. 
per  carat.  As  this  fuppofed  price 
agrees  with  the  Table,  the  example 
will  be  drawn  from  thence,  and  will 
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bemn  with  the  firft  article  therein,  as 

O 

underneath. 


Carats 

£ * 

Uh 

0 

1 
1 

M 

O 

O 

0 

1 
1 

O 08  O O 

2d  - - - 

1 

1 

«)*> 

O 

O 

M 

O IO  I {• 

3d  - - - 

I O £ O - * 

O 12  6 0 

4th  - - - 

1 0 i 4-  - - 

O IJ  I 7 

5th 

1 ~ 0 0 - - 

O l8  O O 

6th  - - - 

I i O T ■ - 

i oi  i {• 

7th  - - - 

I T “ O - - 

1 04  6 0 

8th  - - - 

T -L  — JL  - - 

* z 4 8 

1 08  1 4. 

9th  - - - 

2 0 0 0 

1 12  0 0 

The  9 weigh 

13  4 and  come  to_£.8  09  6 0 

The  above  9 Pearls  weighing  13 
carats  t,  would  make  the  weight  of 
each  1 carat  the  price  of  which  in 
the  Table  is  i8r.  therefore  multiply 
i8r.  by  9,  the  number  of  the  Pearls, 
that  makes  1 6 2j.  or  8 1 2s. 

The  value,  rating  them  by  their 
feveral  weights,  as  above,  makes  the 
K 4 total 
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total  8/.  g s.  6 d.  which  is  ys.6d.  more  than 
by  the  other  method  of  valuing  their* ; 
and  this  arifes  from  the  lofs  of  fracti- 
ons in  that  cafe ; and  although  that  be 
fomething  in  this  fum,  it  is  not  worth 
regard  in  a larger  fum,  which  will  be 
the  fame  when  Pearls  are  rated  at  8 s. 
per  carat : And  for  farther  fatisfaCtion 
the  following  cafe  is  inferted. 


i ft  - 
2d  - 

3d  - 

4th  - 
5th- 


■1 


of 


Carats 

6000- 

6oo^- 

6o~o- 

6oii- 

6foo- 

6t°t- 

6 t 7 ° - 
6tH- 

7 o o p - 


14  08  o o 

15  00  I i 

15  12  6 o 

16  05  I i 

16  18  O O 

17  II  I i 

18  04  6 o 

18  18  1 i 

19  09  6 o 


The  9 weigh  58  i 


£>■  152  09  6 o 
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The  above  9 Pearls  weighing  58 
carats  r>  would  make  the  weight  of 
each  6 carat  the  price  of  which  ia 
the  Table  is  16/.  i8x.  Firft,  multiply 
9 by  16/.  that  makes  144/.  next, 
multiply  9 by  1 8x.  that  makes  81.  2 s. 
add  thefe  two  fums  together,  the  total 
will  be  1 5 2/.  2s.  which  is  7 s.  6 d.  fhort 
of  the  above  fum  of  152/  9 s.  6 d.  But 
if  the  number  of  articles  had  been 
more,  and  the  price  of  any  parcel  of 
Pearl  fhould  be  higher,  it  can  but  lit- 
tle increafe  the  difference  ; and  there- 
fore it  is  not  worth  regarding,  more 
efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
none  can  judge  the  value  of  any  one 
Pearl,  or  parcel,  to  any  fuch-like  nice- 
ty. As  to  what  has  been  faid  of  the 
convenience  of  this  Table,  the  fame 
might  have  been  faid  of  the  Diamond- 
Table  ; but  as  there  feemed  not  to  be 
the  like  neceffity  for  it,  in  regard  to 

Diamonds, 
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Diamonds,  it  has  hitherto  been  omit- 
ted, and  the  rather,  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion. 

As  the  convenience  of  this  Table  is 
evidently  fhewn,  it  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  in  making  ufe  of  that,  or 
either  of  the  other  methods,  for  finding 
the  value  of  Pearl,  the  higheft  price 
of  any  Pearl  of  a carat  weight,  can- 
not be  valued  at  more  than  1 6s.  when 
the  price  of  the  middle  fort,  of  that 
weight,  is  valued  at  8j.  nor  thofeofthe 
lower  fort,  of  a carat,  at  lefs  than  2 s. 
becaufe  all  of  a bafer  fort  deferve 
not  to  be  confidered  as  jewels.  And 
this,  probably,  will  be  thought  fcope 
enough  to  employ  fpeculation  and 
judgment ; notwithftanding  which,  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  all  who  are 
skilful  will  agree  in  fentiments  con- 
cerning the  value  of  any  Pearl  of  a 
carat  weight,  however  circumftanced, 

as 
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as  nearly  as  in  the  cafe  of  Diamonds, 
as  the  value  of  Pearls  of  any  weight 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  price  of  one 
of  a carat  weight,  ftmilarinall  circum- 
ftances.  Or,  as  was  faid  of  Dia-^ 
monds,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Pearls, 
that  every  Pearl  is  to  be  valued  as  it  is 
worth  per  carat,  by  the  rule  of  eftimat- 
ing. 

N.  B.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
what  is  fuppofed  of  judicious  jewellers 
agreeing  in  their  fentiments  to  Five  or 
Ten  per  cent,  concerning  the  value  of 
any  Diamond  or  Pearl  of  one  carat 
weight, by  which  the  value  of a Diamond 
or  Pearl  of  any  weight  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, is  to  be  underftood  to  relate  to 
the  natural  and  juft  value  of  them 
only  ; and  when  there  is  a compliance 
with  any  other  price,  that  muft  be 
conftdered  as  the  occaftonal  price ; and 
if  perfons  who  buy  for  their  ufe,  could 

be 
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be  afiured  what  is  the  juft  price  of  an^ 
jewel,  it  would  be  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing them  to  give  the  value  of 
them.  And  this  mu  ft  neceflarily  faci- 
litate the  tranfa&ions  of  this  bufi- 
ncfs ; and,  I am  humbly  of  opinion, 
if  this  had  been  the  cafe  in  times  paft, 
many  capital  jewels,  which  have  lain 
many  years  in  the  hands  of  perfons  who 
bought  them  in  order  to  make  profit  of 
the  money  laid  out,  would  have  found 
purchafers  of  them  long  ago,  to  the 
advantage  of  their  prefent  owners. 

As  fo  much  depends  on  traders  be- 
ing mafters  of  the  moft  compleat 
knowledge  of  this  bufinefs,  it  muft 
be  fuppofed  they  will  not  be  wanting 
in  improving  themfelves  therein  by  all 
means  that  xnay  be  procured,  as  it  will 
render  them  a beneficial  body  to  the 
reft  of  mankind,  and  of  courfe  raife 

their 
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their  characters,  which  have  heretofore 
lain  under  difagreeable  imputations. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  whatever  knowledge  perfons  may 
have  of  the  juft  value  of  jewels,  it 
will  not  exempt  thofe  who  buy  them 
for  their  own  ufe  from  fuftaining  a lofs 
in  purchafing  them  ; but  it  will 
leffen  the  Ioffes  that  might  otherwife 
happen,  which  the  world  has  hereto- 
fore been  fubjeCt  to  for  want  of  fuch 
knowledge.  That  Ioffes  mu  ft  be  fuf- 
tained  is  unqueftionable,  and  that 
thefe  muft  vary  as  circumftances  differ, 
the  following  cafes  will  evince. 


Qbfervatiom 
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Obfervations  on  the  Lojfes  fuppofed  to 
be  fujtained  by  the  Purchafe  of 
Jewels. 


THE  expence  of  making  fome 
pieces  of  jewelling  work  comes 
to  a conftderable  part  of  the  purchafe 
money  ; and  generally,  where  there 
is  the  leaffc  value  of  Diamonds,  the 
expence  is  the  greateft  ; as,  when  a 
large  number  of  fmall  Diamonds  are 
employed : When  fuch  ajewel  is  re-fold, 
that  expence  muft  be  deducted,  if  it 
be  injured  by  wear  or  by  accident,  or 
it  becomes  unfafhionable. 

Again,  jewellers  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  have  a conftderable  fum  of  money 
employed  in  trade,  the  returns  of 
which  are  not  very  frequent  ; and 
therefore  a lofs  muft  unavoidably  at- 
tend the  purchafing  Jewels,  and  the 

greateft 
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greateft  in  buying  large  Diamonds, 
although  the  expence  of  fetting  them 
be  lefs,  on  account  of  their  lying 
much  longer  in  the  poffeffion  of  jewel- 
lers than  thofe  of  the  fmaller  fort  ; 
and  therefore  all  jewellers  fuppofing 
the  probability  of  this,  never  give  fo 
near  the  value  of  them  as  for  fmaller 
Stones,  they  being  always  more  mar- 
ketable. 

As  this  is  the  cafe,  perfons  of  rank  , 
and  fortune,  that  need  not  regard  any 
reafonable  lofs,  or  the  intereft  of 
money,  are  the  proper  purchafers  of 
jewels ; and  the  money  laid  out  by 
fuch  perfons  can  no  more  be  deemed 
luxury  in  them,  than  that  which  is 
expended  in  equipping  and  furnifhing 
fide-boards  and  cabinets,  and  on  all 
other  coftly  perfonal  equipments  in 
gold  and  filver.  But  it  may  be  faid, 
that  the  latter  is  more  ufeful  and  necef- 

fary 
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fary  than  the  former.  To  which  if 
may  be  anfwered,  that  its  ufes  may  be 
fupplied  at  a much  cheaper  rate ; fo 
the  appearance  and  credit  muft  be  the 
remaining  motive  for  laying  out  money 
that  way  ; which  is  the  fame  in  refpedl 
to  jewels:  And  if  the  lolTes  attending 
the  purchaling  thefe  be  an  objection, 
it  will  be  found  to  lie  as  ftrong  againft 
the  other,  in  refpedt  to  fafhionable 
elegant  things,  the  wofkmanfhip  of 
which,  upon  an  average,  comes  to 
at  leaf!  4,  if  not  i,  of  the  purchafe 
money. 

The  lofs  by  jewels,  it  is  humbly 
apprehended,  will  not,  in  future  times, 
exceed  that,  although  it  has  been 
otherwife  in  times  pad,  as  appears 
by  inftances  that  have  been  given, 
which  fhew  that  not  above  f or  4 of 
the  purchafe  money  could  be  obtained 

for 
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for  jewels,  either  by  way  of  pledge, 
or  fale  ; which  has  chiefly  arofe  from 
jewellers  not  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  natural  and  juft  value  of 
them,  which  cannot  be  the  cafe  in 
future  time  ; it  being  evident,  that 
traders  have  it  in  their  power  to  come 
at  their  true  value,  by  eftimating  as 
they  are  worth  per  carat,  by  the  rule 
exhibited.  This  being  the  cafe,  any 
one  elfe  may  attain  the  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  any  Diamond  or  Pearl, 
or  parcels  thereof,  by  applying  to  a 
skilful  jeweller,  to  know  what  they 
may  be  worth  per  carat. 

And  this  will  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting any  perfons  felling  their  jewels 
on  fuch  difadvantageous  terms,  as  have 
been  before  taken  notice  of ; ftnce  they 
will  rather  pledge  them,  and  wait  for 
a more  favourable  offer ; and  a better 
knowledge  of  their  value  will  procure 

L more 
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more  money  lent  on  them,  if  occafion 
requires  it,  than  in  times  paft.  And 
as  the  skill  of  traders  appears  fo  ufe- 
ful,  they  mull  be  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
titled  to  a fuitable  reward  for  giving 
their  opinions  in  all  fuch  cafes.  Thefe 
meafures  will  tend  to  fupport  the 
worth  of  Jewels,  and  render  all  pro- 
perty of  this  kind  permanent  wealth, 
exclulive  of  the  deductions  a little 
before  mentioned,  and  make  them 
the  proper  poffedion  of  perfons  of  rank 
and  fortune  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries ; efpecially,  if  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  increafes,  becaufe  all 
purchafes  of  income  mull  advance,  as 
that  augments,  and  of  courfe  bring 
down  the  value  of  money. 

For  example ; if  any  one  fhould 
be  forced  to  give  three  hundred  pounds 
for  an  income  that  in  time  paft  could 
be  purchafed  for  two  hundred  pounds, 
* it 
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it  is  evident  that  then  three  hundred 
pounds  is  reduced  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred.  If  this  be  an  evil,  the  laying 
out  the  exuberance  of  our  money  in 
Jewels  feems  to  be  the  propereft  redrefs 
of  it,  as  they  are  a durable,  though 
not  a profitable,  treafure  ; inafmuch 
as  they  may  be  found  of  convenience 
in  any  time  of  diftrefs,  whether  private 
or  publick.  The  latter,  indeed,  we  have 
the  happinefs  to  have  no  reafon  to  fear. 

What  has  been  obferved  of  the 
utility  of  Jewels,  Diamonds  efpecially, 
to  perfons  of  dignity,  and  thofe  of 
affluent  fortunes ; and  of  the  conduit 
of  the  India  people  in  not  forcing  the 
fale  of  them,  by  lowering  their  price, 
but  on  the  contrary  withdrawing  them, 
when  there  appears  a flack  demand, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  great 
expence  they  are  at  in  the  fearch  of 
them ; for  although  the  price  of  labour 
L 2 
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in  India  is  excefiive  cheap,  yet  the 
hands  that  are  employed  in  this  work, 
as  Monfieur  'Tavernier  and  other 
authors  have  taken  notice  of,  are  fo 
very  numerous,  that  it  makes  it  a coftly, 
and  even  a precarious  undertaking : 
And  confidering  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  Europe  has  been  fupplied  with  Dia- 
monds from  thence,  and  from  the  Bra- 
zi/sy  within  twenty  years  laft  paft,  a- 
bundantly  more  than  in  any  preceding 
number  of  years,  yet  the  amount  of  the 
annual  value  of  them,  on  an  average, 
comes  a great  deal  fhort  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling : 
And  farther  coniidering,  that  many 
countries  are  come  more  into  the  ufe  of 
them  of  late  years  than  formerly ; and 
that  fome  which  in  times  paft  wrere  al- 
moft  ftrangers  to  their  exigence,  are 
now  buyers  of  them,  but  principally 
the  molt  indifferent  fort  ; which  is  a 

beneficial 
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beneficial  cireumftance,  as  the  tafte  of 
other  countries,  which  I need  not 
name,  is  fo  much  refined : All  thefe 
circumftances  taken  into  the  account, 
and  fuppofing  the  Brazil  mines 
prove  abortive,  cannot  but  abate 
a fufpicion  that  has  been  enter- 
tained concerning!;  this  oart  of  the 
world’s  being  glutted  with  Diamonds, 
which,  it  is  thought  by  fuch  per- 
fons,  will  in  time  fink  the  price  of 
them. 

Judging  thofe  confiderations  are 
fufficient  to  quell  fuch  fears,  I fhall 
proceed  to  fhew  it  is  not  the  cafe  at 
prefent,  their  price  of  late  being  ad- 
vanced (I  mean  in  Europe  only)  and 
the  caufe  of  it  is  this,  that  moft  of  the 
capital  Jewels  are  returned  into  the 
poffeffion  of  their  proper  owners, 
which  have  fome  years  paft  been  in 
L 3 the 
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the  hands  of  ufurers,  owing  to  the 
great  expence  that  fome  Princes  have 
been  at  in  the  late  war  ; which  the 
peace  has  not  only  enabled  them  to 
redeem,  but  likewife  qualified  them 
to  become  farther  purchafers.  And 
this  proves  the  fitnefs  of  pledging 
fewels  rather  than  felling  them  below 
what  they  ought  to  fetch,  fuppofing 
that  necefiity  does  not  force  any  there- 
to ; which  is  not  to  be  imagined  of 
perfons  of  high  rank,  or  of  good 
eftates,  as  time  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  redeeming  any  pledges. 


CONCLUSION. 

npHIS  concludes  the  important 
1 fubjefts  I have  been  treating 
of  - and  the  enlargements  that  have 
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been  made  to  this  edition,  I flatter 
myfelf  will  be  found  not  only  explana- 
tory of  my  firft  publication,  but  that 
they  will  likewife  give  force  to  what 
is  therein  contained,  and  which  would 
have  been  added  thereto,  had  I then  feen 
it  to  be  neceflary  ; but  which  1 have  not 
been  convinced  of  till  lately,  and  now 
think  the  omiflion  of  it  would  be  an 
impediment  to  my  deflgn,  which  is 
that  of  communicating  truth  and 
knowledge,  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lick,  and  to  all  ingenious  traders,  and 
which  is  calculated  to  raife  their  repu- 
tations and  ufefulnefs,  and  likewife  to 
promote  art  in  the  embellifhments  of 
Diamonds,  and  recover,  if  poflxble, 
the  almoft  loft  manufacture  of  them 
to  this  kingdom,  that  has  in  time 
paft  been  poflefled  of  the  chief  fhare 
thereof,  and  which  has  carried  the 
improvement  of  it  to  the  greateft 
L 4 height 
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height  of  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
is  now  as  capable  of  doing  fo  as  ever, 
if  permitted  ; which  I hope  to  fee 
brought  about. 

The  lofs  of  this  valuable  manufac^ 
ture,  and  of  the  trade  refulting  there- 
from, has  been  wholly  owing  to  a de- 
tail ve  manner  of  working  them  a- 
broad,  which  enables  foreigners  to 
fell  Diamonds  cheaper  by  weight  than 
it  is  poffible  to  afford  well  wrought 
ones  for.  By  this  means  they  are  be- 
come poffeffed  of  almoft  the  whole 
of  this  manufacture  and  trade. 

And  this  practice  has  been  much 
countenanced  by  fome  traders  in  Lon- 
don>  who  have  fold  for  fome  years  paft 
x or  more  of  thefe  foreign  wrought 
Diamonds,  to  the  great  difcredit  of 
their  wearers ; which  conduct  feems 
to  come  but  little  ihort  of  an  affront 
on  the  quality  and  gentry  of  this  king- 
dom, 
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dom,  and  fftews  a manifelT:  difregard 
of  the  intereft  thereof ; which  I am 
forry  to  have  occafion  to  take  notice 
of,  as  well  as  of  fome  other  matters 
that  could  not  juftifiably  efcape  my 
obfervation,  but  which  I am  fatisfied 
will  give  no  offence  to  any  impartial 
unprejudiced  perfon ; and  the  new 
matter  in  this  edition,  I doubt  not, 
will  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  judicious,  as  it  muft  give  an  addi- 
tional inforcement  to  what  is  contained 
in  the  firft,  and  ferves  to  render  thefe 
important  articles  of  wealth  of  more 
eftablifhed  worth  than  in  times  pafl, 
fince  their  value  appears  to  be  determi- 
nable by  rules  founded  on  reafon  and 
truth,  which  has  hitherto  been  fubjedt 
to  the  capricious  eftimation  of  unguid- 
ed judgment.  And  I am  the  more  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  the  countenance 
of  fuch  perfons,  as  my  firft  has  received 

that 
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tliat  honour,  as  well  among  people  of 
rank  and  condition,  as  among  traders 
in  jewels  ; and  I have  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  knowing  it  daily  gains  ground, 
and  am  particularly  pleafed  in  find- 
ing a confiderable  increafe  of  bufinefs 
within  twelve  months  paft,  in  the  beft 
manner  of  working  Diamonds. 

And  now  being  no  ways  confcious  of 
having  taken  any  unwarrantable  free- 
doms in  any  part  of  this  treatife,  but 
purfued  truth,  juftice  and  the  fitnefs 
of  things  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge, 
Ifhall  not  trouble  my  readers  with  any 
farther  vindication  of  my  conduit. 
But  in  refpeit  to  any  imperfection  of 
ftile  that  may  appear  in  this  treatife,  I 
hope  the  candid  part  of  the  world 
will  overlook  it,  as  I make  no  pre- 
tenfion  to  any  accomplifhment  in  that 
way ; and  all  that  I have  aimed  at  has 
been  to  convey  my  thoughts  in  as  clear 
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a manner  as  my  abilities  would  enable 
me  to  do:  And  this,  I queftion  not, 
will  be  accepted  as  a fufficient  apology 
for  any  inaccuracy  of  expreffion  in 
the  book. 

N.  B.  Both  the  former  edition  and 
this  are  entered  in  the  hall-book  of  the 
company  of  Stationers . 
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